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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


_ The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Obituary 


MRS. H, C. REID 


Mrs. Edith Eyre Reid, wife of Henry C. 
Reid of Henry C. Reid and Son, Jewelers, 
Bridgeport, Conn., died, July 24, in her 
home in Bridgeport after a long illness. 

Mrs. Reid was born in Bridgeport, the 
daughter of John and Sarah Hayward Eyre. 
She was a member of Charity Rebekah 
Lodge, I.0.0.F., and she was active all her 
life in the Universalist church. 

In addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by two sons, Herbert E. and David 
H., both of Stratford; two daughters, Mrs. 
Willa C. Cook of Bristol, and Mrs. Gertrude 
E. Satchwell of Roanoke, Va.; eight grand- 
children and several nieces and nephews. 

Services were held on July 27, Rev. 
Raymond M. Scott, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Bridgeport, officiating. 


MRS. WILLIAM P. WILLIS 


Mrs. Charity M. Willis died on July 2 in 
her ninety-eighth year. 

She was the daughter of John C. and 
Charity Dexter Young and the last of ten 
brothers and sisters. She was born in St. 
Johnsbury East, Vt., and lived the most of 
her married life in that community. During 
the Civil War in 1864 she married William 
P. Willis. To them three children were 
born: Mary, who died in infancy; Ervin, 
who died in 1937; and Sidney (Rev. Sidney 
J. Willis, pastor of the Universalist church 
of Manchester, N. H.), with whom she lived 
most of the time after the death of her hus- 
band in 1920. 

Her life was remarkable, not alone for its 
length but also for the beauty and strength 
of her character. Although her educational 
advantages were very limited, she read 
widely and thought deeply. Life on a New 
England farm was not easy, and yet she 
carried the burdens efficiently and grace- 
fully, looking well to the ways of her 
household. She was a wise counselor to her 
sons, kindly and helpful to her neighbors 
and relatives in time of need. 

Her early religious connection was with 
the Methodist Church, but after her 
marriage she became affiliated with the 
Universalist Church and later was a stout 
defender of its faith. For years she taught 
a class of girls in the Sunday school in 
Concord, Vt. 

Mrs. Willis is survived by her son Sidney; 
a granddaughter, Olivia E. Willis, of Boston; 
a grandson, Lloyd R. Willis, of East Rye- 
gate, Vt.; and two great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at Manchester 
on July 4. They were conducted by Rev. 
C. L. Eaton, brother-in-law of her son. 
Burial was in St. Johnsbury East, Vt., her 
son conducting the committal service. 


MRS. ZENAS W. LAMB 


Mrs. Adeline Chase Lamb died at Athol, 
Mass., July 1, at the age of ninety-six. She 
was the oldest inhabitant of Orange, Mass., 
and became a member of the Universalist 
church in the town on November 2, 1873. 

As recently as last summer, Mrs. Lamb 
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looked after her garden and supervised the 
cutting of the hay on property that had 
come to her through the death of her sister. 

Mrs. Lamb was born in Athol, the 
daughter of Freeman and Adeline Peirce 
Chase. She was married to Zenas W. Lamb. 


and moved with him to Orange some seventy " 


years ago. Her husband died ten years ago. 

The Enterprise and Journal of Orange 
says that “for years she insisted upon and 
was capable of doing a man’s work about 
the place. . . . She held to the belief that 
a person’s property and affairs were his own 
and exercised a righteous objection to being 
imposed upon. Acquaintances of long stand- 
ing respected her feelings and recognized the 
solidity of character that was Addie 
Lamb’s.” 

She is survived by two sons, Ralph, and 
Walter, both of Orange. Two other sons: 
are dead, one of whom was Dr. Zenas 
Lamb of Keene, N. H. 

Funeral services were conducted, July 4, 
by her pastor, Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 


found on. 


(Other obituaries will be 
page 510) 


WHO’S WHO 


Henry S. Curris, former director of 
playgrounds for the District of Colum- 
bia, has been a member of the faculty 
of the University of Michigan for 
many years. 


VireiniA Warp is co-ordinator of the 
Family Life Program, Wilmington, 
N. C. Racwarnt Rosinson is a teacher 
in the public schools at Littleton, N. C- 
Both are members of the Universalist 
wine at Red Hill, Clinton Circuit, 


Pur C. Nasu, former moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association, is 
president of the University of the City 
of Toledo. 


Gartanp E. Horxins (Captain) is a 
chaplain serving with the armed forces. 


Hucu Vernon Waite, recently of 
Boston, is now professor of theology in 
the Pacific School of Religion. 


Jacos S. Payroy is the colorful and 
efficien® reporter of the Methodist pa- 
pers stationed in Washington. He too 
is a minister. 


Grorcek L. Parker, a Unitarian 
clergyman and author, is now minister 
of the First Congregational Parish, Dux- 
bury, Mass. 


Francis L. Hurwrrz is director for 
New England of the Anti-Defamation 
League. 


Aurrep C. Lane is a member of the 
faculty of Tufts College (retired) and 
« famous geologist. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, author and 
preacher, is an English Congregation- 
alist long resident in America serving 


the First Parish Church, Unitarian, of — 


Milton, Mass. 
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The Cows of Normandy and Brittany 


HE cows of Normandy are large, sleek, docile, and 

they give much milk. The cows of Brittany are 
small, wild and thin, and they give only a little milk. 
Therefore, when a Red-Cross man buys ten Breton 
cows at a low price per head in order to furnish milk 
to a colony of undernourished refugee children, he 
will be well advised to sell his little wild cows “that 
ean run like deer,’ even at a loss, and go into the 
market for the good milkers from Normandy. 

Thus did the writer first learn wisdom in Normandy 
and Brittany in another war. In the years following, 
like millions of other Americans, he had many contacts 
with these French areas that now for all time have 
become a part of American history. 

William the Conqueror, who went from Normandy 
in 1066 to defeat the Saxons and to start a new epoch 
in English history; Brittany which much earlier had 
given of its population to what we call England, Brit- 
tany whose name survives in Britain and British—live 
again in our minds as our boys fight their way desper- 
ately through Normandy and turn like racehorses for 
the dash through Brittany. 

The veterans of 1917-1918 think of Brest and St. 
Nazaire.. In that harbor of Brest could be put all the 
navies of the world. We think of apple-blossom time 


in Normandy, of historic places without number, of 


noble churches and cathedrals in even little towns, of 
fertile fields, intensive agriculture, friendly peasants, 
the whole panorama of life in one of the great nations 
of the world. 

Today “our hopes, our fears, our prayers, our tears, 
our faith triumphant o’er our fears,” are all with the 
troops and the warships, for we know that involved in 
this titanic struggle are the weal and the woe of man- 
kind. We think proudly of the strategy that could at 
the time of landing snatch victory out of possible 
defeat. We think of the toil of the unloading and the 
valor of men who marched straight up to almost certain 
death. Day by day we now follow these men along 
the roads, in the fox holes, trying out their French on 
the peasants, and bringing back smiles to the faces of 
myriads of'children. We think of that concert that the 
Canadians gave in the bandstand at Creuilly, the first 
music that the townspeople had heard since the out- 
break of the war. Why should we not think of the 
joys of liberation as well as of the price that British, 
French, Canadians and Americans are paying and 
must pay? 

So let the cows of Brittany and Normandy make us 
think of those who milk the cows and till the fields. 


The correspondents write of peasants who go on plow- 
ing as shells fly overhead and tanks go rumbling down 
the road. They write of sorrowful people coming back 
to places that have had to bear the brunt of the 
struggle. More than once has the writer seen such 
people survey a scene of utter desolation and imme- 
diately go to work, Little children can at least pick up 
bits of glass and brick and carry them to a pile as the 
work of starting over begins. The great mass of the 
people do not sit down and moan, they start over. 
In five years, destroyed areas of the last war were 
made to blossom again. It will be the same this time. 
Some of the peasants are treacherous, avaricious 
and drunken. Drinking is the curse of the common 
people of Brittany. There are not only the apple 
blossoms but there is cider, and cider is the ruin of 
great numbers, and especially of women. 
Unfortunately, all that some people will see and 
report in Normandy and Brittany will be the sullen, 
the resentful, the treacherous, the drunken people. 
Let them think also of the tears of joy over libera- 
tion and of the lady who surveyed her ruined chateau 
and said when an American officer expressed regret: 
“It is nothing. I ought to be willing to give what I 
have.” Let them recall the life-and-death struggle 
of the French Underground and of all that France has 
suffered from the Germans and the Lavals. 
We started out on. a cowpath through a pasture. 
It has led us out upon a broad highway. May the 
way lead us all to understand better the sorrowing, 
suffering people of every land under the sun and to 
consecrate ourselves to work for lasting peace. 
There is vast need of money for relief. There is a 
greater need of a state of mind. 


“LIVING MEMORIALS FOR ALL OUR BOYS” 


RENT SICKLES of the Southern Hotel, Columbus, 

has had a little poem, “Living Memorials for All 
Our Boys,” printed on a postalcard. He is having the 
card mailed to everyone that he can reach. The poem 
is not much as poetry, but it carries the request of 
dead servicemen that we stop putting up marble or 
granite monuments and make woods, bathing beaches, 
playgrounds, parks and artificial lakes as memorials. 

We are interested not only in the “living memo- 
rials,” which we long have favoréd, but in the fact 
that one citizen is going out singlehanded to change 
the course of our thinking and thus induce a generation 
of fat-bellied paraders to turn to something beautiful 
and important. 
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A PUBLIC-SPIRITED UNIVERSALIST 


E share with our readers part of a letter from 

Rey. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, New 

Hampshire, which contains news of the death of Mrs. 

Mabel Putney Folsom of Manchester and of her gen- 

erous bequests to various important institutions, in- 

cluding the Universalist church of which Mr. Willis is 
pastor. 

Mrs. Folsom’s home becomes the Putney-Folsom 
Memorial Parsonage, and the sum of $5,000 is given 
toward the endowment of the church. 

Mrs. Folsom was the widow of Percy N. Folsom. 

Mr. Willis refers to her as one of his “kindest 
parishioners.” . 
Mr. Willis’ Letter 

Thank you for :your expression of sympathy. My mother 
was indeed a remarkable woman, as Dr. Etz would testify, 
after knowing her for many years. 

Two weeks ‘from the day of my mother’s funeral, we 
buried one of our wealthiest and kindest parishioners, Mrs. 
Percy N. Folsom. She sat with our family the day of my 
mother’s service. 

Mrs. Folsom (Mabel Putney) was born in Andover, New 
Hampshire, September 13, 1869, but the most of her life 
was spent in Manchester. Since the death of her husband 
in 1942 she had been a regular attendant and loyal supporter 

of our local church. In her will she leaves her home and 
$5,000 endowment to our church, the home to be known as 
the Putney-Folsom Memorial Parsonage. She also left 
$125,000 to thirty friends and relatives. The remainder of 
her estate, which will amount to several hundred thousand 

- dollars, is to be divided equally among the following institu- 
tions: Dartmouth College; Shriners Hospital for Crippled 
Children, Springfield, Massachusetts; Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester; New Hampshire Society for Crippled Children; 
District Nursing Association of New Hampshire; Orphans 
Home of Franklin, New Hampshire. Her funeral was held 
in Manchester, July 18. I officiated. 

After her husband’s death she told me that she must re- 
make her will and that she didn’t know what she would do 
with the house. In fact, she said that she would give it to Mrs. 
Willis and me, but I asked her if she had ever thought of 
leaving it as a parsonage. Later she told me that she had 
done this, but that she hoped that Mrs. Willis and I would 
be able to live there. 


“HE NEVER ENJOYED CHILDHOOD” 


T is said of William James Sidis, the boy prodigy 

who died recently at thirty-six, that he had no 
conception of play and that he never enjoyed child- 
hood. He could read and write at three, could speak 
several foreign languages at nine, and was graduated 
from Harvard at sixteen. From the time that he could 
speak his education was directed toward making him 
grasp intricate intellectual problems. 

When he was eleven years old he lectured to an 
audience of Harvard professors and advanced students 
on “Four-Dimensional Bodies,” a lecture too deep at 
times for some of his hearers. 

His subsequent career warns us that man is more 
than intellect and that no education is good education 
that is not a rounded one. 

In manhood he reacted from the training that his 
father had given him, refused to use his intellect, pre- 
ferred adding machines to the slightest use of his 
mathematical brain, and showed his lack of balance 
in seeking obscurity, in assaulting an officer during 
May Day riots, in a lawsuit for libel against a maga- 


its name. 
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zine which he held had invaded his privacy by an 
article, and in seeking jobs that took no thinking. 

Nothing in his education had touched his emotions. 
Nothing had related him intelligently to his fellow 
human beings. Nothing had made him aware of the 
beauty and meaning of the universe and the goodness 
of God. a 

Usually the emphasis of titeliiaent educators and 
publicists must be upon the importance of using our 
minds, upon becoming mature persons, upon not 
thinking that life is only play. 

Here we have an illustration of what happens when 
we push any one element of education too far and 
neglect the rest. 

Workers in the field of religious education may 
well ponder the lessons to be learned from the sad 
life of William James Sidis. 


TIMING THINGS RIGHT 


IMING is important. We realize this when the 

timer on our automobile is out of order. The 
spark must be delivered at the exact moment called 
for or the result that we obtain is noise instead of - 
action. It is exactly the same with reforms or with 
our day-by-day work. The timing must be considered. 

It is bad timing to start even as good a thing as a 
fervent prayer when it is time to adjourn for lunch. 
It would be bad timing, if such a thing were conceiv- 
able, to have a Sunday-school “Rally Sunday’—for 
most areas at least—on August 6. 

It is exceedingly bad timing to take up questions 
of editorial policy with any editor or proofreader 
when it is time to go to press. 

These ‘obvious and innocuous propositions lead us 
to some not quite as innocuous, although to us they 
are just as obvious. 

This is no time for labor disputes or for the injec- 
tion of the race issue. The vast majority of us who 
love our country and who believe in liberty, not only 
are, dumbfounded by strikes and race riots in this 
crucial hour, but we are angered. We are separated in 
spirit from causes that we might otherwise endorse. 

We find a question of hours and pay raised in a 
time when for millions of our boys with the armed 
services there are no fixed hours and, for most of them, 
less pay than they would get at home. 

We ask one set of men to. give to the uttermost, 
even life itself, and we dicker with another lot of men. 

Intelligent labor leaders sense the dynamite in a 
situation of this kind and want to keep the no-strike 
pledge. But enemy agents and reckless agitators cir- 
culating | lies bring about a situation that threatens : 
victory in war, or at least delays it. 

Any group that calls itself a “Fair Practices Com- 
mittee” and takes advantage of a critical hour in a 
global war to raise a race question had better change 
Is there no merit in their program that it 
must be bolstered by paralysis of war work and death 
of men in the Army and Navy? 

But, we are told, greedy Fascists in the manage- 
ment of industry are themselves taking advantage of 
the situation to rob labor of all that it has gained. 
Maybe so; but we doubt it. At least that kind of 
animal does not represent ownership to any extent. 
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And if it did, we can be absolutely sure, leaving out 
all ethical considerations, that the most shortsighted 
thing that labor can do or the colored people can do 
is to dally with treason. There aré long years coming. 
The sure way to turn back at home every movement 
for liberty and equality is to endanger the life-and- 
death struggle for liberty and equality now taking 
place in Europe and the Orient. 


| MR. FRAZIER LEAVES US. 


HE resignation of Douglas Frazier, head of the 

Department of Youth Activities, is announced in 
another column. For four years he has been a member 
of the Headquarters family, liked by everybody, 
pleasant and successful in his work. 

Mrs. Frazier also has added to the interest and 
pleasure of the social gatherings that from time to time 
have brought our workers together. She is now living 
at her old home in Norwood, New York, and is taking 
refresher courses in education. 

Mr. Frazier gives up the work because he does not 
want personal relationships and decisions to react even 
in the slightest upon the work that he has so much 
enjoyed. While his plans are not announced, it seems 
likely that he will enter a university for postgraduate 
work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frazier have separated. 


THE NIGHT OF THE FULL MOON 


N the hill country of our northern land a full moon 
on a clear night is an especially magnificent and 
ennobling spectacle. Folks must be already mad who 
go mad in moonlight. All the better chords of our 
nature are touched by the light of a midsummer moon 


as it falls on a noble height or reaches down into a 


dark yalley. Fortunate is the man who has some 
“hollow” of his own into which the moonlight can fall 
and some hill from behind which it can rise. 

There is joy in expectancy when one knows the 
moon is to come. It seems to be shining for a: long 
time behind the mountain. All at once one sees a 
little tip of it and then quickly it comes over the 
skyline. It brings with it more than beauty. It brings 
mystery. It brings peace. 

In nature, things simply suggested and not fully 
revealed exercise the most powerful effect upon the 
imagination. The wide view may be disappointing— 
the little corner of a distant scene that one gets through 
a gap may be enchanting. So on the night of a full 
moon one sees but does not see. Familiar things partly 
hidden may be so changed that they seem to belong to 
some other world. That farmhouse just outlined in the 
moonlight ceases to be just a farmhouse with kitchen, 
milk cans and living room. It becomes a home out of 
which the dead have been carried, into which babies 
have been born, from which the laborer has gone for 
many years to earn his bread. 

In the country, as one goes out to stand or walk in 
the moonlight before seeking his rest, one realizes how 
the feverish activity of the day has stopped. However 
busy newspaper row may be at ten o’clock at night or 
two in the morning, it is not so with the hills and the 
hollows that we love. One hears only the far-off 
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whistle of a train or the last good-night peep of a bird. 
Only once in a while a motor car passes. The men 
who are to arise at 4 a.m. for the milking already are 
asleep. The moon shines on in matchless loveliness 
unseen except by the night prowlers of woods and 
fields. Poor hunted creatures in constant danger by 
day, they, too, sense the change that has come over 
the world when darkness falls. 

But though the sound of the mower has ceased and 
activity on many fronts has stopped, one realizes in 
the moonlight that the great things never stop. The 
moon moves on across the sky. The silent stars go by. 
The earth itself is turning toward another sunrise. 
Time is flowing; flowing ceaselessly. There has been 
another day that not even God can bring back. 

How little one cares on the night of the full moon 
about the so-called religionists who describe anything 
resembling religious faith as “an archaic thought 
pattern.” As one gets out alone where he can sense 
better this mighty universe, its order, its plan, its 
dependability, its beauty and truth, one feels sure. 
One knows that one’s feet are planted upon a rock. 
Only the credulous could accept the theory that our 
universe is an accident. Material particles floating 
around through space for ages could come together at 
last and produce a universe, but paraphrasing the 
famous remark of John Fiske’s wife about her salad, 
“not such a universe.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The crazier a plan economically, the more fervent 
the hallelujahs of those who adopt it as a religion. 
“Two times two equals ten. Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” 


We wish that everybody in the United States 
could come to understand the magnificent fortitude 
and courage of the British people in their ordeal of 
fire. The half has never yet been told. 


Speak out agaist evil men boldly, but get the 
facts first. 


SECOND REPORT 


of the 


125% Anniversary Fund 


Thank you for the splendid response to our 
Anniversary Fund. Our next report in Sep- 
tember will show a substantial increase over 
the $12,500 reported in our issue of July 1 and 15. 

Dr. Lalone’s drive for subscriptions is meet- 
ing with good response. Almost 10 per cent 
of the goal has been reached to date. Keep 
them coming! 

Watch this space for our progress. 

Finance Committee 
Board of Directors 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Not So Funny After All 


Francis L. Hurwitz 


: 
Nothing will be easier than to produce a bloody revolution in North America. 


No other country has so many social and racial tensions. 


We shall be able to 


play on many strings there-——Goebbels quoted in “The Voice of Destruction,” 


by Herman Rauschning. 


i defense plants, military installations, municipal 
buildings, schools and colleges, transportation 
facilities, and in bars, restaurants and barber shops, 
there have been‘spread the shameless canards: “Jews 
are responsible for the war,” “Jews are shirking military 
duty,” and “Jews are profiteering while Gentiles spill 
their blood.” Coupled with these’ charges is deliberate 
incitement of soldiers and civilians alike to revenge 
themselves on the Jews when the Germans and the 
Japs have been defeated. Though couched in the vein 
of humor, it is humor with a brazen and dangerous 
sting; the humor which brutally exploits existing prej- 
udices and carefully nurtured rumors. 

The “Merchants of Hate,” since the summer of 
1942, have been using the joke, the funny poem, the 
humorous ditty, the jingle and the song, published 
anonymously and distributed surreptitiously, as a 
divisive weapon. These supplant in influence the pub- 
lications of the subversive organizations, native and 
foreign—the hate groups, the native little Fuehrers, 
and the Nazi-Fascist importations—a number of which 
ceased publication with the cessation of activity due 
to the war or because of the loss of mailing privileges 
by government action. 

Every conceivable duplicating form—mimeographed 
sheets, printed cards, blueprinted and multigraphed 
leaflets, typewritten statements, and handwritten 
copies—distributed by the millions since Pearl Harbor, 
has been used to spread, everywhere in the United 
States, messages of hate, of suspicion, of distrust, of 
dissension. 

The preliminary shot in this propaganda barrage 
began in the Greater Boston area in September, 1942, 
with the appearance of an allegedly humorous poem 
entitled “America’s Fighting Jew,” an evil travesty of 
the poem of the same title by Damon Runyan, honor- 
ing Sam Dreben of World-War-I fame. This inflamma- 
tory piece charges that the Jews fight only for bar- 
gains, cheer the Gentiles on to war; and ends: 


For when he’s through with Hitler, 
The Japs and Dagoes too, 

Johnny Doughboy has a date 
With America’s Fighting Jew. 


Copies in mimeographed form first appeared in 
Lynn, Massachusetts—the site of a General Electric 
plant employing over 25,000 persons—immediately 
after Labor Day, 1942. By the end of that month, 
printed copies in abundance were given out free as a 
joke card in a joke shop in Boston. Printed copies 
were also found on street cars and elevated trains in 
Boston. Most important, copies appeared in a num- 
ber of defense plants in the Greater Boston area. 


A columnist, non-Jewish, on one of Boston’s news- 
papers, received a letter dated Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, March 15, 1943, signed “An Anti-Semite,’ with 
one of the paragraphs reading, “Just wait until our 
boys come back—you perhaps have heard some of 
the remarks that have been made about getting the 
Nazis, the Japs, and coming home and getting the 
Jews.” 

This was followed by the insidious doggerel, “The 
First American,” which many thought funny and 
which proved disastrously effective. “The First 
American” inundated the nation around Thanksgiving 
of 1942. Within a period of several days copies were 
found circulating in such communities as Rutland, 
Vermont; Columbus, Ohio; Duluth, Minnesota; Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, New York City and Boston. Col- 
umnists in Midwestern newspapers promptly attacked 
the doggerel as Nazi propaganda. 

The doggerel goes like this: “The first American 
killed in Pearl Harbor—John J. Hennessey,” and 
depending on the version, there is a recital of a number 
of heroic exploits of known American heroes in the 
present war to whom may be given credit as “The 
First.” But whatever the version, the last line in- 
variably reads, “The First American to get four new 
tires—Abie Cohen.” Often the name Cohen is substi- 
tuted by some other obvious patronymic, usually 
Finkelstein or Goldstein. 

Luther Conant ably exposed the doggerel in a full- 
page article in the December 23, 1942, issue of PM, 
which contained statements by John C. Cullen, whose 
name appeared in almost every version, and by Mrs. - 
John J. Powers, mother of John Powers, also frequently 
named. Both Mrs. Powers and John Cullen severely 
castigated the doggerel as scurrilous material and 
disruptive propaganda. . 

Nevertheless, many innocent persons, and even 
newspapers and publications enjoying nationwide 
circulation, including official organs of reputable 
business establishments and labor unions, and even of 
training schools for military service, were deceived. 
Because of the number of official naval publications 
that carried “The First American,” the Navy Depart- 
ment issued a directive on June 21, 1943, condemning 
“material which, whether humorously or not, dis- 
parages or belittles any American or Allied racial or 
religious group.” j 

With the coming of spring the propaganda drive 
burst into song with a malevolent parody of the well- 
loved patriotic “Marine Song,” variously titled “The 
Marine Hymn,” “Jewish National Anthem,” “The 
Marine Song,” “Kosher Air Wardens,” and “Onward 
Christian Draftees.” The parody made its appearance 


, 
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in March of 1943, and spread like a conflagration 
throughout the nation. The opening lines go like this: 
“From the shores of Coney Island looking eastward 
to the sea, stands a kosher air-raid warden, wearing 
V for Victory.” During the rendition, such lines as 
these are heard: “Only Christian boys are drafted” 
and “They will find us Jews selling boots and shoes 
to the United States Marines.” 
The final stanza of the parody has these lyrics: 
; 
So when peace has come to us again 
And we lick Hitler that louse 
You will find a Jew is ruling you 


In Washington’s Great White House. 


Distribution of this piece of scurrility, throughout 
the spring and summer of 1943, was concentrated upon 
the personnel of war plants and military installations. 
The impressionableness of youth certainly was taken 
into consideration, for with the arrival of September 


_ and the opening of school, children of school age were 


cultivated. And it caught on! The tune is catchy. 
The boys and girls sing the parody. And printed and 
handwritten versions have been found in the possession 
of schoolchildren, even of grammar-school age. 

The implication is obvious. However, merely a 
cursory reading of daily newspapers and current 
magazines and the lie evaporates. To cite just a few 
items: The article by Richard. Wilcox, “Landing on 
Engebi,” in the March 13, 1944, issue of Life, reporting 
the exploits of Leon Goldberg, a captain of a com- 
pany of the 22nd Marines; and Burris Jenkins’ article, 
“Back from Hell,” in the Boston Evening American 
of the same date, recounting some harrowing experi- 
ences in the South Pacific of Marine Captain Arnie 


‘Edelstein. There is the fascinating story in the 


Taunton (Massachusetts) Daily Gazette of May 31, 
1944, recounting the amazing exploits of Lt. David 
Besbris of the U. S. Air Force who was with the 
Canadian Air Force before Pearl Harbor. And Capt. 


_ Alfred Friendly’s interesting collection of anecdotes 
- entitled “Where There’s a Yank, There’s a Way,” in 


the Saturday Evening Post of May 27, 1944. 

- Toward the end of July, 1943, the propaganda line 
took a new twist and degenerated into obscenity and 
assumed the infamous cloak of the smutty joke which 
has captivating powers with a certain type of mind. 
There are two versions and both appeared in printed 
and other duplicating forms. One obscenely ridicules the 
industrial war effort with the thought that it is futile 
for the worker to apply his fullest effort in his job, 
for all he can gain will be to “save the country for 
the God-damned Jews.” The quotation is the last 
line of this vile writing. 

Concentration of distribution of this vilification 
was in the defense plants all over the nation. The 
printed word was supplemented by oral repetition and 
by scribbling upon walls, especially in the head houses 
of these plants. 

Still another screed in the form of an ode began 
to be circulated in October, 1943. In mimeographed 


form, this propaganda piece made its appearance in ' 


_ the Navy Yard in Boston. Behind a comic mask there 


is a lengthy reiteration of the dastardly lies of slacker- 


ism and profiteering by Jews recited in all the 


pikes ae! 
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previous libels. In addition, the libel maliciously 
ridicules the integrity of an honored and respected 
Christian gentleman from Massachusetts. 

In December of last year, a comic poem appropriate 
to the holiday season, with its ostensible theme of 
good will distorted to impart a message of hate, was 
utilized. While the pattern of distribution in defense 
plants was followed, copies were also studiously 
scattered in the business sections of small communities. 
Humorously, though «insidiously, the poetic effort 
impliedly urges a boycott of merchants of the Jewish 
faith. The last line ends with an approval of Hitlerism, 
reading, “Damned if I don’t think Hitler is right.” 

It is true that all the statements in the seven 
pieces recounted are gross lies, and can be proved lies, 
as all vicious generalizations about any group can be 
proved lies. But Hitler never had any compunction 
about the use of lies. He recognized that “even from 
the most impudent lie something will always stick” 
(Mein Kampf). 

What we are experiencing is an improvisation of a 
cleverly developed, carefully planned, well organized 
propaganda drive. In the book, Nazi Conquest of 
Danzig, by Hans Leonhardt, published in September, 
1942, Chapter 9 is entitled “The End of Danzig 
Opposition,” and gives a vivid picture of the Nazi use 
of the technique of anti-Semitism. At page 324 the 
author states, “This sort of propaganda (anti-Semitic) 
went on day after day in all varieties of bad taste; 
in ‘songs’ and in poetry.” Last March, a witness, 
testifymg for the Government in denaturalization 
proceedings brought against a former German- 
American Bund member, charged that the defendant 
whenever he traveled carried small cards containing 
anti-Semitic literature which he left in public places. 

But it must be clearly understood that in the main, 
American citizens were responsible for transmitting the 
propaganda, undoubtedly in most instances innocently 
and as a joke. This was according to a plan; a plan 
that utilizes the Nazi-developed technique of modern 
anti-Semitism which Edmond Taylor describes as 
“Goebbels’ main weapon; (so) that anyone who has 
an anti-Semitic prejudice unconsciously can be made 
conscious of it and thus become an open anti-Semite; 
when he does he invariably becomes a pro-Nazi or at 
least cannot be a real anti-Nazi. In this way anti- 
Semitic propaganda creates a ‘fifth column’ for Hitler 
all around the world.” 

Tf there is any doubt of organization in distribution, 
such doubt has been dissipated by John F. Stokes, 
Commissioner of Public Safety for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, who, in his report to Governor 
Saltonstall, dated November 9, 1943, and published the 
following day in the Boston press, stated: 


A compilation of anti-Semitic literature circulated in the 
metropolitan area has been prepared by the Anti-Defamation 
League, B’nai B'rith, 73 Tremont Street, Boston, in the form 
of five exhibits and is attached for your information. . . . 
The widespread dissemination of anti-Semitic literature, I 
believe, is organized and should be dealt with immediately. 


These propaganda pieces with the comic tone are 
shoddy, snide and insidious libels. But with the 
elements of crude humor the propagandist is assured 
the help of countless thousands of innocent dupes who 
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laugh and pass the “joke” on without thinking of its 
poisonous intent. 

To proceed from propaganda to the factual situa- 
tion, one need only turn to Quentin Reynolds’ latest 
book, The Curtain Rises. In his book, at page 351, 
Quentin Reynolds describes a conversation with a 
new acquaintance he had made at a quiet resort where 
he had gone to rest after his harrowing experiences 
abroad: 


At the resort a man asked me where I lived. I told him 
I lived in New York City. “How awful!” he said, looking 
at me sympathetically. “All you see there are Jews.” 

“T’m used to being with Jews,” I told him. “Where I’ve 
been lately the place is full.of them.” 

“Where have you beén?” he asked. 

“T’ve been with the First Division in Sicily,” I said. 
“Full of Jews. It'll please you to know a hell of a lot of 
them were killed.” 

He looked at me and blinked, not understanding, and I 
walked away because I was a little afraid that I might get 
sick or slug him. 

This was the America I returned to. Our men abroad 
deserve something better than a country which is still stupid 
with reaction and prejudice. There are no Democrats, no 
Republicans at the front. There are no Protestants, no 
Catholics, no Jews at the front. There are men in uniform 
who, at the very ‘best, are giving up a year or two of their 
lives to serve a country they believe in. To paraphrase 
Tolstoy again, those maggots who continually gnaw at the 
healthy body of America perhaps can do no permanent 
harm, but we would be fools to allow them to go too far. 


Edwin D. Canham in an article entitled “American 
Losses by Sabotage,’ which appeared on the editorial 
page of the Christian Science Monitor of October 12, 
1943, wrote—commenting on the F.B.I. report that 
not a single sabotage crime since Pearl Harbor on 
American soil could be traced to foreign origins: 


We suffer severely from sabotage . . 
organized, effective and punishing. But it is not carried 
out with bomb and incendiary. It is mental sabotage, 
psychological or divisive warfare and it is progressing exactly 
as planned beforehand in the strongholds of our enemy. 

What are the evidences and effects of this sabotage? 
They are in the suspicions, confusions and divisions in the 
nation. They are the sorry fruit of seeds sown by Nazi 
propaganda. ‘They are not necessarily the result of Nazi 
gold paid to a traitor, of a printing press bought or a 
demagogue bribed. It has not been necessary to do the job 
in that crude fashion. Instead our Nazi and Japanese 
enemies have emitted lies into the world. They have sprayed 
forth falsehoods, like poison gas. Some of it has clung... . 
When will we wake up? 


. [which is] well 


There will not be an awakening until all of us 
understand that defamation—the strategy of hatred— 
is a major weapon used by the Nazis in their struggle 
with the democracies. 


I am quite certain that one of our worst failures 
is at the point where, having resolved like angels, we 
drop back into the old matter-of-fact life and do just 
what we did before, because we have always done it, 
and because our fathers and mothers did it; all which 
may be the very reason why we should not do it. 


Epwarp Everett HAs 


selfish and material. 
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Jesus’ Idea of Peace 
Alfred C. Lane 


N Volume 1, Number 4, of the Queen City Univer-) 

salist, the organ of the First Universalist Church 
of Cincinnati, of which Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
is pastor, I find a current well-expressed definition of 
peace due either to Dr. Adler or Dr. Beth. It is that 
“peace is a state of people and nations in which there 
is real calm and quietness, undisturbed by anything 
political or otherwise.” 

This is a static view of peace, such as that of a 

pond in the deep woods reflecting the blue sky dappled 
with clouds and the green of bordering trees unrulied 
by a breath of wind. 

But it was not the idea of Jesus when he said to 
his disciples, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you,” for this was said on the night before - 
crucifixion, which he knew was coming, after a week _ 
which began by his refusing to quiet the cheers of the 
children along the way of the procession with which 
he entered Jerusalem—a week in which he had scourged 
the grafters out of the Temple, some of whom were 
probably to be yelling “Crucify him” on the morrow, 
in which he had argued with Pharisees and Herodians 
and Sadducees, the priestly leaders of religious obsery- 
ances, and the custodians of the law and traditions. 

It was the inner peace which came from confidence 
in his Father and complete desire to do his will—that 
which a soldier who has confidence in his commander 
and knows he is obeying orders ney have amid the 
noise of battle. 

The one kind of peace may be stagnant, narrow and 
That of Jesus is dynamic and 
spiritual. 

It is inner, not schizophrenic, single-minded, not 
double-minded, and it may be compared to the peace 
of the planets in their motion and the quiet of a per- 
fectly made machine or dynamo. 


FROM THE WORLDOVER PRESS 


Sir Juan Demetrio, an Ecuadorean writer, has let 
loose a blast against authors who write books and 
magazine articles in the United States which refer to 
head-hunting as if it were still widely carried on in 
remote regions of Ecuador. Demetrio insists that 
before authors let themselves go with romantic stories, 
they ought to consult practicing anthropologists, in 
which case they would discover that for years head- 
hunting and head-shrinking have been as rare as the 
dodo, and that many of the “heads” sold to guillible 
tourists are artificially manufactured. 

* * * 

That Jews may be encouraged to settle in Ethiopia 
is indicated by the fact that Emperor Haile Selassie 
has been talking. over possible plans with British 
advisers. Greek Jews numbering 1,500 have already 
come, many of them professicnal men needed in the 
country. There are colored Jews in Ethiopia (the 
Falasha), and their spokesmen have been urging the 
Government to make way for the entry of Jews. in 
larger number. 


; 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
II—The First Day at the Farm 


Johannes 


HE train gathered speed as it began the descent 

of the long grade to Schoharie Junction and Central 
Bridge. “There,” said I to the Madame, “are the 
foundations of the station that we used to have at 
Esperance. Now we are in Schoharie County.” And 
I doffed my hat. It is an old joke between us, 
dating from the time we first began to motor from 
Washington to Cobleskill and the farm. Always as I 
reached the county line I lifted my hat and called to 
all in the car, “Hats off! It is old Schoharie.” So 
again we played the game, the first of July, 1944, on 
the morning train from Albany. The Madame usually 
makes some facetious remark in reply; perhaps “Ton 
pays natal. C’est merveilleux.” This time she was 
suffering from a painful stiff neck, due to a combina- 
tion of 95-degree days in Boston, excessive humidity 
and perhaps a too sudden use of the first cool breeze 
that blew. But she rallied and said, “It never was 
more beautiful.” And she was right. It was a cool 
morning after intense heat, and the alternating woods 


and fields on the slopes of the hills that border the’ 


lovely Schoharie Creek were spread out before us. 


' The higher hills of Summit and the valley of the 


Cobleskill, a tributary of the Schoharie, opened up 
ahead—and it was up the Cobleskill that the railroad 
now made its way for the next fifteen miles. 

“Esperance,” said the Madame, “means hope, and 
it was an Englishman who gave this French name to 
the town years ago.” 

I looked up the reference and found it true. The 
Ten Eycks, Dutch settlers who received a grant of 
what is now Esperance in 1739, conveyed it in 1803 to 
General North, .a distinguished veteran of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and he gave it the name that means 
hope. It was a part of the town of Schoharie until 
1846. 

What changes a night can bring! All through the 
hours of Friday my mind had been upon progress or 
delay in the printing plant, upon whether this last. cor- 
rection should or should not be made, upon whether 
there was anything more that I could do or undo, upon 
whether I would have had this or that different if there 
had been time, and, finally, upon whether I could take 
the Madame up in comfort to Cobleskill on the Friday 
night before the July 4 week end. One thing salved 
cur consciences about traveling at all: the Albany 
sleepers were seldom crowded. 

And the day after all this work in the office we 
were looking at the beautiful wooded hills and lush 
green meadows of one of the garden spots of New 
York State. We saw the cattle, if not on a thousand, 
at least on innumerable, hills. In one place the train 
crowded against the steepest kind of pasture, and 
there on its summit, outlined against the deep blue, 
were scores or more of brown and yellow cows. 


All the worries of travel were past when we reached 
Cobleskill, for my brother then took charge. 

There had been no trouble with the traveling, 
except in the South Station, Boston. There the crowds 
were so dense that I could not get up to the bench 
where the conductors were checking passengers in. So 
I went back to the porter who had the bags and he 
took us in a roundabout way to our car, and except 
for one “Hey! where do you think you are going?” we 
had an easy walk to Car 311. There, with a veteran 
porter on the job who knew me; it was no trouble to 
pass over the tickets to him and so to sleep. 

Until called at six, I knew nothing of the progress 
we were making, and then we had been in Albany over 
an hour. The poor Madame, for whom every jerk was 
a wrench of her poor neck, slept only when she reached 
her cheery bedroom at the farm. 

Had there been room in any of the bags, I should 
have had a thermos bottle of coffee and orange juice, 
for I feared that there would be no breakfast at 
Albany, but we got the last two seats at the long 
counter and attention within a minute. 

I had wondered how I could lift the many bags 
off and on in Albany and off at Cobleskill, but the 
veteran porter called his friend Red Cap Bonner, and 
Bonner met us with the bags after breakfast. As for 
the D. & H., Conductor Payne, himself in service fifty 
years and more, had seized the heaviest bags before I 
could execute any plans. “Goodness and mercy shall 
follow you all the days of your life” wrote the psalmist, 
and it seems to be true. 

So the thought turned from the page of brown ink 
that faced the page of black ink in the issue of our 
paper to tenderloin steaks and lamb chops, to oranges 
and potatoes, to Flakorn and grapefruit juice. It 
looked as if we were laying in supplies for a siege. 
And so it was in a way—the siege of duty that calls on 
us to use as little gasoline as possible, to stay put once 
we arrive, to make all the travel as little of a burden 
to anyone else as in these strenuous days of world 
war it can be made. 

From the problems of the first floor back on 
Newbury Street, Boston, from the ice box that warms 
up with the weather and the coal dust that blows in 
from the B. & A., the mind turned to the problems of 
the roomy farmhouse, put in spotless order by the best 
helpers we ever have found anywhere; to the question 
as to whether one could ever possibly win a battle with 
weeds in the flower garden if he waited until July 1 to 
start; to the beauty of roses, the nesting of birds, the 
song of the wood thrush. 

There were small things not so happy of course. 
My own bag is of soft leather and on top of underwear 
and toilet articles I had placed a package of macaroons, 
beautifully wrapped by a great Boston caterer. It 
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some other traveler throw his sole leather bag, heavily 
did not help the symmetry of these macaroons to have 
loaded, on top of my bag. I had half a dozen beautiful 
corn muffins ready to split and toast for breakfast. 
They were already split for us, but not on any median 
line. But we had “the makings” with us and our 
dear little chipping sparrows appreciated the corn 
muffin crumbs. 

The mother robin brooding so patiently behind 
the shutter in the upstairs bedroom, the water falling, 
falling, with musical tinkle in the tub as it had been 
falling all the months that we had been away, the 
clatter of the mowing machines leveling the meadows 
and the noise of the tractor hauling up the hay fork, 
the sight of Old Cobble bathed in the golden sunlight 
and the memoriés that eame thronging made the first 
day at the farm memorable. And if “I do say it as 
shouldn’t,” the food that the Madame and I prepare 
here is—don’t let us say delectable, a word I have 
come to dislike, or delicious, which is overworked, or 
pretty good, which does not express it, but food that 
suits us down to the ground and agrees with us and 
makes us believe again that God is in his heaven and 
all’s if not well, capable of being made well, in his 
world. 


Shadows 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ARBARA is a very darling little girl indeed. 
She has big dark eyes—very frightened eyes 
sometimes; for Barbara, you must know, has a great 
fear of giants. She has never seen a real giant, but she 
has read of them in fairy books. Often, when she has 
gone to bed, she has dreamed of enormous and dread- 
ful giants, standing as high as the curtain rod, reaching 
as high as the ceiling. You must not laugh at her, 
even if you are a very brave child. Barbara tries hard 
to be brave; but it is harder for some than for others. 
And perhaps trying hard is a bigger and braver thing 
than not feeling afraid at all. 

When it was Barbara’s sixth birthday, this strange 
and queer thing happened. First of all there-were the 
presents. A huge doll’s house—so huge that Barbara 
and her friend Jennifer both could sit in it and have tea. 
There was the duckiest little table and a china tea 
set. It was a very exciting doll’s house. And there 
was something else. Instead of sleeping in nurse’s bed- 
room, Barbara was to sleep in a room of her own. 
It was a dear little room, which had a white door 
opening straight into Mother’s room. Never, indeed, 
did anyone see such a room! Barbara had not seen it 
until her birthday came. She had heard sounds of 
furniture being pushed about, and a new little bed had 
come from a store. So it was not at all tiresome to go 
to bed early even on a birthday. When Barbara saw 
the room she cried. Barbara often cries; and, here 
again, you must not think her silly, for very often too 
much excitement runs over in tears. Even a lot of 
happiness runs over in tears. In Barbara’s room there 
were dear little cupboards, low enough to reach, all 
painted emerald green; and yellow curtains, and a 
weeny looking glass, and a small bright green bed, and 
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a new yellow quilt with “Barbara” worked in the 
middle with green and yellow wool. There was also 
such a funny picture of a puppy dog with his paw in a 
sling and a bandage over one eye and sticking plaster 
on his nose, and the puppy dog was saying, “Who said 
a black cat brings luck?” ; 

So it was no wonder that Barbara was glad to do 
the queer thing she had promised herself to do. And 
this is what it was. She said, as she kissed Mother good 
night, “Come up and put out my light, Mummy, 
because I’m going to sleep without one for the very 
first time.” Barbara felt very brave indeed. You see, 
it was her sixth birthday. 

How lovely the little room looked in the light—the 
light with the yellow shade! It seemed so soon that 
Mother came up and said, “Good night, darling,” and 
put out the light and went downstairs again. Barbara 
was tired and fell asleep very quickly, and slept for 
quite a time. Till— 

Suddenly—quite suddenly—she woke up. She 
could not tell where she was. Her heart beat horribly. 
She called softly, “Nursie,” and then she remembered. 
She lay still. Quickly she remembered she was alone 
in the dark, and she remembered the giants, so big that 
they reach the ceiling. There was a nasty noise close 
to the window. Barbara felt very dreadful. I cannot 
tell you how dreadfully frightened she felt. And then— 

Oh, then! Across the ceiling swept a big, big 
shadow, and there was a light shining from somewhere. 
To and fro a giant head moved on the ceiling. A giant 
in the little room! Barbara screamed—a terrible 
scream. And in a moment there was Mother, and the 
yellow light was switched on, and Barbara was safe in 
Mother’s arms. “Giants!” sobbed Barbara. “Where?” 
asked Mother. “On the ceiling,” whispered Barbara. 

And then—what do you think? Mother showed 
Barbara what it really was. The light from Mother’s 
room had shone through the open door into Barbara’s 
birthday room, and Mother, moving across her room, 
had cast a huge shadow. The giant was just darling, 
darling Mother’s shadow. 

“You see, my pet,” said Mother, “giants are only 
big persons, and Mother is quite a big person, and her 
shadow is bigger still.” 

“Are giants always as kind as mothers?” asked 
Barbara. 

“To very little girls they are always kind and good 
and loving,” said Mother. 

“Always?” asked Barbara, cuddling down. 

“Always, always, always,” said Mother. 

And Barbara went to sleep. 
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NORTH CAROLINA CHURCHES 


North Carolina churches are the most loyal in the 
Universalist denomination. Few of them are new 
movements. They date back to a line of pioneer 
preachers who went through the two Carolinas, Georgia 
and other states fifty to seventy-five and one hundred 
years ago, explained Bible threatenings and told the 
people that Christ meant what he said in parables of 
the lost sheep and prodigal son—From an address of 
the editor. 
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Best Religious Books of the Year" 


HE list of outstanding religious books of the year, 

sponsored by the American Library Association 
and selected by a committee of experts, has been 
released. 

Forty-eight books were approved for inclusion, 
three of them by unanimous vote of the committee. 
These three are McCown’s The Ladder of Progress in 
Palestine; Maritain’s The Rights of Man and Natural 
Law; and A Newman Treasury. 

The committee responsible for the selection in- 
cluded Dr. Louis Finkelstein, President, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Dr. Halford E. Luccock, 
Professor of Homiletics, Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut; Dr. Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Jr., President, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California; Dr. John K. Ryan, Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Matthew Spinka, 
Professor of Church History, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut; and Miss Edna M. 
Hull, Head of the Philosophy and Religion Division, 
Cleveland Public Library, Chairman. 

The list, covering the period from May 1, 1948, 
to May 1, 1944, was compiled from a selection of 
religious books submitted to the committee members 
by leading publishers. It is printed in full below. 


Bailey, A. E. Daily Life in Bible Times. Scribner, 1943. 
$3.00. 

Reconstructs imaginatively the life of Bible times in its 

various epochs. Makes clear, with the help of drawings and 

photographs, the way men lived, fought, worshiped, and 

created a culture. 


Bratton, F. C. The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. 
1943. $2.75. 

An historical interpretation of liberalism using the word 

broadly as a quality of spirit rather than a set of dogmas. 

Traces the development of modern thought through bi- 


Scribner, 


_ ographies. 


Brown, W. A. Fhe New Order in the Church. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1943. $1.50. 

An analysis of the changes needed in the present government 

and administration of the churches if they are to contribute 

effectively to reconstruction. 


Brunner, Emil. The Divine-Human Encounter, Westminster, 
1943. $2.50. 

A major European theologian clarifies his central conception 

of revelation, as the result of a personal meeting between 

the accepting God and the answering man. His most useful 

book for American readers. 


Cadoux, C.J. The Historic Mission of Jesus. Harper, 1943. 
$3.00. ; 

An examination of the purpose of Jesus in his public ministry, 

and the content of his teaching, with particular reference to 

the coming of the Kingdom. For the student. 


Cailliet, Emile. The Clue to Pascal. Westminster, 1943. 
$2.00. 4 

A study of Blaise Pascal, seventeenth-century scientist, phi- 

losopher and mystic. Includes his life story and an interpreta- 

tion of his thought and influence. The “clue” to Pascal is the 

part the Bible played in his life and thinking. 


*The Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, is prepared to furnish all these books. 


Calkins, Raymond. The Romance of the Ministry. Pilgrim 
Press, 1944, $2.00. 

This mellow account of motives, sustaining faith, guiding 

methods and objectives of the vocation of the ministry makes 

good reading for laymen as well as for ministers. . 


Cianfarra, Camille. The Vatican and the War. Dutton, 1943. 
$3.00. 

An appraisal of the diplomacy of the Vatican by a New York 

Times correspondent in Italy, 1935-1942. It presents a Cath- 

olic point of view, with wide knowledge of the history and 

personalities involved, 


Craig, C. T. The Beginning of Christianity. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1943. $2.75. 

A comprehensive, scholarly account of the emergence of the 

Christian faith and the genesis of the church. Clear, forcible 


and gripping. 


Ferré, N. F.S. Return to Christianity. Harper, 1943. $1.00. 
Suggests the application of Christian love to the problems of 
individual and society. 


Fitch, R. E. A Certain Blind Man. Scribner, 1944. "$2.00. 
Vigorous essays on the spiritual heritage, condition and destiny 
of the American people, written with delicious humor by an 
unsentimental, yet hopeful, religious thinker. 


Flewelling, R. T. The Survival of Western Culture: An In- 
quiry into the Problem of Its Decline and Resurgence. 
Harper, 1943. $3.00. 

A rewarding discussion of the underlying “spiritual and moral 

readjustment of society,” essential to the achievement of per- 

sonal freedom and social welfare. 


Goodspeed, E. J. ed. The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament. 
University of Chicago, 1943. $2.00. 

The clear, intelligible English of Goodspeed’s, familiar transla- 

tion placed alongside the resonant prose of the King James 

version, together with historical introduction and notes. 


Grant, F.C. The Earliest Gospel. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. 
$2.50. 

A study of the evangelic tradition at its point of crystallization 

in the Gospel of St. Mark; the major questions definitely 

handled, with constant regard for both religious devotion and 

scholarly criticism. - 


Heard, Gerald. Preface to Prayer. Harper, 1944. $2.00. 
A book on the reasons for prayer and its techniques, intended 
for those who have ceased praying and wish to resume it. 


Hughes, E. J. The Church and the Liberal Society. Princeton, 
1944, $3.00. 

A criticism of the powerful force in nineteenth- and twentieth- 

century Europe, known as “liberalism,” by an able and rep- 

resentative Catholic scholar. 


Hughes, Philip. The Popes’ New Order. Macmillan, 1944. 
$2.50. 

A systematic presentation of the encyclicals of Popes Leo 

XIII, Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII covering the period 


‘from 1878 to 1941. 


Jones, R. M. The Radiant Life. Macmillan, 1944. $2.00. 
America’s leading Quaker persuasively interprets life in terms 
of its inner resources of light and power. 3 


Keller, James and Berger, Meyer. Men of Maryknoll. Scrib- 
ner, 1944. $2.00. 

Vivid stories of the lives and characters of Maryknoll men 

working in the Orient and South America, written by the 

director of the New York City headquarters of the Maryknoll 

Fathers, and a feature writer for the New York Times. | 
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Kepler, T. S. Contemporary Thinking About Jesus. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1944. $3.50. 

The significance of Jesus today, the meaning and relevance of 

his teaching, his relation to history, and similar questions are 

discussed in fifty-five selections from contemporary scholars. 


Klausner, Joseph. From Jesus to Paul. Macmillan, 1943. 
$3.50. 

One of the greatest living Jewish scholars, whose former book, 

Jesus of Nazareth, won wide attention, examines the life and 

influence of the Apostle Paul and traces the transformation of 

Christianity from a small sect to a world movement. Original 


and scholarly. 


Klein, Isaac. The Ten Commandments in a Changing World. 
Block, 1944. $1.75.- 

This interesting series of homilies on the Ten Command- 

ments, the work of a*fine Talmudic scholar, will be read with 

interest by people of all faiths. 


Knudson, A. C. The Principles of Christian Ethics. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1943. $2.75. 

An historical survey and examination of the main problems of 

human conduct, written from the personalistic standpoint. A 

substantial book for serious study. 


La Farge, John. The Race Question and the Negro. Long- 
mans, 1943. $2.50. 

An authoritative book on the race question, especially as it 

applies to the Negro in this country. A revision of Father 

La Farge’s earlier work, Interracial Justice, with much new 

and pertinent material. 


Latourette, K.S. The Great Century in Northern Africa and 
Asia. Harper, 1944. $4.00. 

The sixth volume of a truly monumental history of the expan- 

sion of Christianity. Indispensable to the serious student and 

unparalleled by any other work. 


Laubach, F. C. The Silent Billion Speak. 
1943. $1.00. 

A dramatic account of the methods this world-renowned ed- 

ucator has used in teaching illiterate people to read in an in- 

credibly short time. 


Lewis, C. S. Christian Behaviour. Macmillan, 1944. $1.00. 
These brief talks on Christian ethics and problems of conduct 
were broadcast in England by the author of The Screwtape 
Letters. Written with delightful directness and simplicity, 
they are significant for their depth and insight. 


Lewis, C.S. The Problem of Pain. Macmillan, 1948. $1.50. 
The intellectual problem raised by sufiermg, discussed with 
realism, frankness and even humor. 


Lyman, E. W. Religion and the Issues of Life. 
Press; Revell, 1943. $1.00. 

A popular guide to Christian living, by a great teacher of 

religion, giving in readable form a brief, clear discussion of the 

nature of religion, ethics and worship. A publication of the 

Hazen Foundation. 


McCown, C. L. Phe Ladder of Progress in Palestine. Harper, 
1943. $3.50. 

A fascinating, authoritative study of what has been discovered 

by modern archaeologists in the Holy Land. Nontechnical 

and admirably illustrated. 


Maritain, Jacques. The Rights of Man and Natural Law. 
Scribner, 1943. $1.50. 

An excellent mtroduction to the thought of an outstanding 

Catholic thinker of our day. The theme is the relation of the 

individual to society, and the possibility of fulfilling his obli- 

gation while preserving freedom from subservience to the state. 


Maynard, Theodore. Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, 
Catholic. Macmillan, 1943. $3.00. 

A readable, sympathetic biography of a stormy petrel of the 

American religious scene in the middle of the last century. 
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Moffatt, James. The Thrill of Tradition. Macmillan, 1944. 
$2.00. 

Unusual treatment of Christian tradition, scludune the first - 

oral tradition, traced through the centuries by a great scholar 


' who writes with charm and grace. 


Newman, J. H. A Newman Treasury; selections from the 
prose works, edited by C. F. Harrold. Longmans, 1943. 
$4.00. 

A fine selection of the work of Cardinal Newman, chosen to 

represent his thought and literary style. 


Poteat, KE. McN. Four Freedoms and God. Harper, 1943. 
$1.50. 

A discussion of the Four Freedoms from the point of view of 

the spiritual background against which these freedoms 

must be understood. Political and economic realism in the 

content, and the force and persuasion of the writing combine 

to make it an arresting book. 


Raven, C. E. Science, Religion and the Future. ‘Macnee 
1943. $2. 00. 

Fresh, incisive discussion of an old theme by one who is a 

biologist as well as a religious thinker. 


Riggs, T. L. Saving Angel. Bruce, 1944. $1.75. 

A brilliant, sympathetic study of Joan of Arc, her trials and 
rehabilitation, by the late chaplain of Catholic students at 
Yale University, an eminent scholar and master of style. 


Sangster, W. E. The Path to Perfection. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1943. $2.00. 

An examination of the doctrine made famous by John Wesley 

and a restatement of it for contemporary Christian living. 


Scott, E. F. Varieties of New Testament Religion. Scribner, 
1943. $2.75. 

Eight different types of early Christianity are distinguished 

and their variety emphasized as a continuing source of 

strength. 


Sencourt, Robert. Carmelite and Poet: A Framed Portrait of 
St. John of the Cross. Macmillan, 1944. $3.00. ° 

A brilliant new study of St. John of the Cross in which the 

poetry as well as the mysticism of the great Spaniard are given 

a searching analysis and a clear exposition. Valuable also for 

its picture of Sixteenth-Century Spain. 


Sheen, F. J. Philosophies at War. Scribner, 1943. $2.00. 

The war, interpreted by the most popular of Catholic radio 
speakers and scholars, as a revolution requiring the defeat of 
active barbarism from without and passive barbarism from 
within. 


Sherrill, L. J. The Rise of Christian Education. Macmillang 
1944, $2.50. 

This history of successive Jewish and Christian philosophies 

and methods of religious education to the time of the Euro- 

pean Renaissance breaks fresh ground AEE makes a most 

timely appearance. 


Sperry, W. L. Rebuilding Our World. Harper, 1943. $1.75. 
Wartime sermons, good for peace as well, by a preacher of 
cosmopolitan and Christian culture. ; 


Steere, D. V. On Beginning from Within. Harper, 1944. $1.50. 
An exceptionally moving study of the devotional life, of 
prayer and its methods. Includes his 1942 Ingersoll lecture, 
“Death’s Illumination of Life,” which considers death not as a 
cause of despair but as a clue to life’s purpose and meaning. 


Stolz, K. R. The Church and Psychotherapy. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1943. $2.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the relation of the Christian 

religion to physical and mental health. Affords practical sug- 

gestions for ministers and churches. 


Thomas, G. F. ed. The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. 
Harper, 1944. $3.00. 
A valuable collection of chapters on the history and philosophy 
of the Christian religion, designed to demonstrate the con- 
(Continued on page 501) 
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The Nazis in the Land of Luther 


Henry S. Curtis 


in the First World War Ludendorff said, “We must 
ind a Joan of Arc to lead our armies. Only a spiritual 
leader can restore our morale and give the will to fight.” 
It is said that search was begun at once for such a 


I is reliably reported that after the German defeat 


' person. It is not claimed that this search discovered 


Hitler. Apparently Hitler discovered himself; but he 
was exactly what the war lords were looking for. 

It seems incredible that any people with ten Chris- 
tian centuries behind them should accept such a man 
as a Messiah, but that is practically what the Germans 
have done. In the early years of his victories, to know 
Hitler or even to be spoken to by him conferred distinc- 
If one had shaken hands, his hand became, 
thereby, almost sacred. The “Heil Hitler” is one of 
the most remarkable greetings of which we have record. 
Mr. Schmidt met Mr. Schwarz and said not, “Hello, 
Mr. Schwarz” or “Good morning, Mr. Schwarz,” but 
“Hello, Hitler.’ Of course, this really meant “Greet- 
ings. I am a loyal follower (worshiper) of Hitler.” 
In the kindergarten, it is said that the exercises began 
each morning with this prayer: “I fold my little hands, 
I bow my little head, I give thanks to the Fuehrer, 
Adolf Hitler, who provides my daily bread.” All this 
probably is changing fast. 

But if we are astonished at such pelets what shall 
we say of the practices that have resulted? Wherever 
the German armies have gone, there have come back 
stories of the shooting of civilians, the robbing of banks 
and stores, the taking of food and the leaving of whole 
populations to starve, and the selecting of more attrac- 
tive girls for prostitution. The soldiers returning to 
Germany have gone back loaded with the loot of the 
countries they have occupied—perfumes and _ silks 
from Paris, furs and heavy woolens from Norway. 
The Army has shipped to Germany many of the great 
paintings from the Louvre and the great marbles from 
Athens. 

The Christian countries turned against Russia after 
the Revolution because of aggressive atheism. Yes, 
the Russians denied the existence of God, but they 
did not seek a return to paganism or put a devil up 
for a Messiah. The Russians have held much more 
strongly than we that all men are created equal and 
have gone further in the way of proving it in the 
twenty-five years since the Revolution than anything 
that has ever happened before. They call all men 
“comrades,” and have never enslaved any people. 

The Germans in this country who have gone 
through our American schools are not like the Nazis. 
We find them uniformly hard working, law abiding, 
God fearing, and usually devoted to the church. They 
are often somewhat conservative, adhering to the 
standards of Germany at the time of their migration. 
One can but wonder how a great people, devoted to the 
Christian religion and to the arts and sciences, can 
have been transformed into the sort of savages that 
the world picture presents. 


Very much the same story comes from Japan and 
Italy, and apparently from the same cause. By all 
the usual rules of evidence, Japanese children born in 
this country and educated in our schools become good 
American citizens despite the prejudices of the Coast. 
The children are industrious, obedient and superior 
students in the schools. There is almost no juvenile 
deliquency, and the crime record is the lowest of any 
foreign group in America. They pay their bills 
promptly, and there is no public dependency. The 


_ “Little Tokios” contribute very generously to the Red 


Cross and all public causes. These Japanese-Americans 
seem utterly unlike the savages who have committed 
such atrocities in China. 

The facts are that these qualities which we abhor 
are not inherited by either race any more than the 
alphabet or the multiplication tables are, but have been 
inculcated into the youth by the schools of Germany, 
Japan and Italy. The German Minister of Education 
says that he regards the schools as “an adjunct to the 
Army.” In the front of every classroom there is a life- 
sized picture of Hitler, and the morning exercises are 
opened with a rising salute and “Heil.” The boys early 
take the pledge of absolute obedience to the Fuehrer’s 
orders. They stand ready to die for him if that is 
required. The teachers are nearly all veterans of former 
wars and are in uniform. The boys wear a military 
suit from the age of six. 

A third or a fourth of each school day is given to 
marching and military drills and strategy. Mein Kampf 
is compulsory reading for all the older children, and a 
large part of the books in the school libraries are built 
round it. The children are taught that the Germans 
are a master race, a Herrenvolk destined to rule the 
world, and that the inferior peoples, such as the Jews 
and the Poles, have no rights where the superior race 
is concerned. Anything is right that is good for Ger- 
many. Germany is surrounded by enemies; to hate 
them gives the will to fight, which is all important. 
We are often aghast at the atrocities committed by the 
Gestapo; but they are really doing just about what the 
children are being taught in the schools. Such a system 
of education, which makes all the boys into a junior 
army, would produce a war anywhere and at any time. 

If we are ever to have peace in the world, we must 
get exactly the opposite system of teaching into the 
schools. Germany has exalted her military heroes. Her 
histories have exaggerated her victories and deprecated 
her neighbors and their achievements. This system 
has transformed a people into a nation of soldiers with 
the ideals of savages, but it has been one of the most 
efficient systems of teaching that the world has ever 
seen. 

The great question before the world today is, is it 
possible to devise a.system of schools that will teach 
peace, friendship and co-operation equally effectively? 
President King of Oberlin College used to say, “The 
object of Christianity is to make a friendly world.” 
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The world of commerce is beginning to perceive also 
that this is a primary condition of business success. 

Two groups in England have been working now for 
more than two years on these problems of the recon- 
struction of the schools of Europe. They are the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship and the 
London International Assembly. There have been 
fifteen or twenty such groups in this country. These 
groups, each working independently of the others, have 
come to almost identical conclusions, but none of them 
has any public recognition or authority. 

The English group on world citizenship has a pro- 
gram with which every Christian should sympathize. 
It proposes a dozen methods for making the children 
of each country appreciate the good things in other 
countries. It calls fof a revision of the histories to cut 
out the hatreds and prejudices. It would have inter- 
national camps where children.could go for their vaca- 
tions to get acquainted. It calls for the interchange of 
teachers between different countries and for many 
international scholarships. It would have traveling 
exhibits of the arts and crafts of each nation that might 
be taken from country to country and have the children 
give exhibitions of their songs, dances and games in 
other countries. 

The Nazis have burned millions of school books in 
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Poland and in Russia. In order to meet the shortage 
of paper and to republish the textbooks for the schools, 
the English committee suggests that the several million 
copies of Mein Kampf be collected and pulped for the 
purpose. This would be poetic justice and should 
help. These copies might be difficult to collect, but 
probably Mein Kampf will not be very popular after 
the war. It is rumored that already the sale is restricted 
in Germany. ' 

There has recently been held in London a confer- 
ence of the Ministers of Education from all the United 
Nations, along with a good many of each country’s 
statesmen. The delegation from this country consisted 
of the Hon. J. William Fulbright of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Hon. Archibald MacLeish, librarian of 
Congress, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, and Miss Mildred Thompson, dean of 
Vassar. . 

This conference is recommending to the United 
Nations that a commission, that may develop into an 
International Board of Education as time goes on, be 
appointed to have charge of the reconstruction of the 
schools of Europe after the war. Representative Ful- 
bright is preparing this material for its presentation to 
Congress. It should elicit the hearty sympathy and 
co-operation of all the churches. 


Is the Christian Attitude Practical in Wartime? 


Garland E. Hopkins 


UT here at the front, a frequent topic for twilight 

discussions, particularly when the chaplain is 
around, is the practicability of Christian theories in 
wartimes. Does the Sermon on the Mount mean any- 
thing now—or, if it does, must it not be hush-hushed 
until war is over? As a chaplain who has known with 
his men the dangers of transport travel, who has admin- 
istered the sacrament as brave men went out to face 
death, who has ministered to sick and wounded in 
improvised hospitals, I should like to go on record as 
believing and preaching that the philosophy of Jesus 
is just as practical in times of crisis as in times of 
peace. It.is possible to be a Christian and a service- 
man. 

The Christian should be a well-balanced person 
whose religion is reflected in his life and manners. 
Particularly, he should be known by two striking 
characteristics: a life without hatred, and actions and 
words motivated by love. 

The attitude of hate has no part or parcel in the 
Christian’s life. And I make that statement to men 
who are in the armed forces out here where the law 
of life is “kill or be killed.” It is impossible to hate 
your fellow man on whichever side of no man’s land 
he may be, and still be Christian. Jesus was speaking 
to all men in all ages when he said, “Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, 
and hate thine enemy: But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
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fully use you, and persecute you; That ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven.” You 
cannot hate Hitler; you cannot hate Tojo; you cannot 
hate Mussolini. You can hate that for which they 
stand, but you cannot hate the men. In the moment 
you allow hate to enter your heart, you have begun to 
shove love out—and the more hate, the less love you 
can have. Hate is a soul poison. You cannot hate 
one man very long; it will soon be two or three. From 
that state you soon pass into hating peoples: the Ger- 
mans, the Japanese, the Italians. Unfortunately, it 
will not stop there. Once having embarked on a career 
of hating, it becomes easy to hate anyone or any people 
with whom you disagree. I have noted that the man 
who is vehement in his hatred of the peoples who are 
now our enemies usually hates one or more of our 
allies. And it does not stop there. He frequently hates 
some of the component parts of our own nation. He 
has accepted might as the basis of right and minorities 
have none of his sympathies. He does not know, he 
may never realize, that it is himself whom his hate is 
undermining, for it is a characteristic of hate that it 
never harms the person hated as much as it does the 
person who hates. 

Some of the great leaders in American history— 
in fact our greatest leaders—have known how impotent 
is hate. You are not following in the best American 
tradition when you hate your enemies. The Revolu- 
tionists did not hate the British as people., Had they 
done so, we might never have had the close, friendly 
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relations’ which have since come to exist between 
America and England, or even Canada. Lincoln did 
not hate Southerners. He even had his sister-in-law, 
widow of a Confederate general killed in action, come 
to the White House to live while the war was still in 
progress. “With malice toward none”! General Grant 
at Appomattox earned his niche in history not simply 
because he was victorious, but because he could be 
Victorious without vindictiveness. President Wilson 


‘laid the foundations of internationalism, perhaps still 


decades from realization, in his attitude toward enemy 
nations in the last war. There are many of us who 
feel that this war might never have been fought if his 
words of wisdom had been heeded. At least we have 
had, in the intervening years and now, good proof 
that hating enemies and treating them vindictively is 
not a working principle in international relations. 

Perhaps the most notable example of the attitude 
of love in all history was expressed by one of the fore- 
most leaders in this present war. Despite the murder 
and rape and ruin of her people by war-mad Japanese, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek could say at Madison Square 
Garden in 1943: 


All nations, great and small, must have equal opportunity 
of development. Those who are stronger and more advanced 
should consider their strength as a trust to be used to help 
the weaker nations to fit themselves for full self-government 
and not to exploit them. Exploitation is spiritually as 
degrading to the exploiter as to the exploited. 

Then, too, there must be no bitterness in the recon- 
structed world. No matter what we have undergone and 
suffered, we must try to forgive those who injured us and 
remember only the lesson gained thereby. 

The teachings of Christ radiate ideas for the elevation 
of souls and intellectual capacities far above the common 
passions of hate and degradation. He taught us to help 
our less fortunate fellow beings, to work and strive. for their 
betterment without ever deceiving ourselves and others by 
pretending that tragedy and ugliness do not exist. He 
taught us to hate the evil in men, but not men themselves. 


Madame Chiang did not hesitate to voice her moral 
indignation against the acts of her nation’s enemies and 
to repudiate the principles represented by them. But 
she declared that 


the Axis powers have shown that they have no respect 
for anything but brute force and, such being the case, they 
logically hold that conquered peoples should become shackled 
slaves. . . . We in China have bled for the last six long years 
to demonstrate our repudiation of [their] inert and humili- 
ating philosophy. 


If we would come out of this war with more than 


~ an armistice, we must learn the art of forgiveness rather 


. times? 


than the practice of hate. And if you say, “But this 
is twice in the same generation,” remember there was 
one who answered Peter’s question, “How oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven.” 
Indeed, it is not even sufficient for a Christian 
simply “not to hate.” The active attitude of love must 
characterize life before it can be said to be Christian. 
That comes closer home than just keeping a mental 
attitude of love toward those of other nationalities. 
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Particularly, it hits home to us who are churchmen. 
The time has long since come for the different faiths 
to emphasize their likenesses and minimize their dif- 
ferences. It is time to break through animosities that 
have existed since certain high priests rejected Jesus. 
It is time to break through the harsh feelings of cen- 
turies since Martin Luther nailed his thesis on the door 
at Wittenberg. It is time to break through the competi- 
tion and misunderstandings that Protestants have wit- 
nessed within their own ranks, to their shame, since 
Luther refused Zwingli’s outstretched hand, intended to 
symbolize fraternity even if there could not be intellec- 
tual agreement about the nature of the sacrament. 
Christians have all too often invalidated their preach- 
ments of love by the examples they have set in their 
attitude towards one another’s faith. One good con- 
comitant of this war is a breaking down of religious 
prejudices as Catholic priest and Jewish rabbi and 
Protestant minister give a united ministry to those of 
all faiths. 

The same principle is equally true and binding in 
other areas of life. It is not enough simply to tolerate 
men of different cultural and intellectual backgrounds. 
We must seek to understand why men believe and 
behave as they do. That was the mind of Jesus. It is 
the meaning of “myself in thyself’s place.” It is love 
at work—not sentimental or dripping, but real and 
practical. 

I remember before going to New Caledonia that I 
was considerably prejudiced against the French after 
their capitulation to Germany. After arriving there 
and coming into contact with the exorbitant prices 
charged by the merchant class, I felt confirmed in my 
prejudice. Then I began to meet citizens from various 
walks of life, to know them, to be at home in their 
homes. No longer did I feel as I had. I had made 
the mistake of judging the whole people by a few 
individuals. If Jesus taught us anything, he certainly 
taught us that each human being must be known in 
his own environment to be appreciated. That was 
why he went to Nicodemus’ home. That was why he 
talked with the woman by the well. Paul best'sum- 
marized Christ’s teachings when he wrote the Colos- 
sians, “There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 
You cannot put a man into any classification or con- 
demn him merely because he belongs to a group. The 
glory of the philosophy of Jesus, the basis for democ- 
racy itself, is the belief that each individual man is a 
creature of worth and must be judged on his individual 
merits. That is the Christian teaching about man. 
It has not always been the Christian attitude toward 
men. If, in the future, racial antagonisms are to be 
overcome and enemy nations rehabilitated, it will be 
only through the widespread acceptance of this highly 
practical and workable philosophy, so practical that 
the best soldiers I have known have believed it. 


Three ideas stand out above all others in the influ- 
ence they have exerted and are designed to exert upon 
the development of the human race: The idea of the 
Golden Rule; the idea of natural law; the idea of age- 
long growth or evolution. Rosert A. MmxiKan 
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We Go to Ferry Beach 


A Report of the Religious Education Institute, July 8-15, by Two 
North Carolina Delegates, Virginia Ward and Rachael Robinson 


ee HY not go to Ferry Beach?” asked Miss 
Bruner at Shelter Neck one day last June. 

“Well, why not?” we asked ourselves. 

Immediately we began making plans. The next 
three weeks were spent in high anticipation, made 
more exciting by the recollections of former Ferry 
Beachers. At last the great day arrived. We were 
actually on the train bound for Ferry Beach. Traveling 
by day coach provided for exchange of experiences with 
our fellow travelers, one of whom was thrilled because 
he was to be married in New York that afternoon. 
The night and day passed quickly. The appearance of 
the countryside changed from forests and farms to 
inlets and industrial cities. We were entertained over- 
night-in Boston by Miss Edna Bruner, who took us to 
dine on real New England lobster and then tucked us 
in to get a good night’s sleep. My, that bed was 
wonderful! 

After some sightseeing in Boston we boarded a 
train once more, this time on the last lap of our journey. 
Miss Bruner introduced us to Rev. and Mrs. Stanley 
Rawson and their young son, and to Mary Lillie, who 
were also on their way to Ferry Beach. 

At Old Orchard, where we were met by Earle 
Dolphin and the beach wagon, we discovered that 
several more of our fellow travelers had the same 
destination. Thanks to Mr. Dolphin and to Rev. 
Warren Lovejoy we were all transported to Ferry 
Beach in short order. What a welcome we received 
and how happy we were to be there! Even then we 
didn’t realize what a treat lay in store for us. 

Now that we are back home and Ferry Beach, 
Boston and New York are faraway places, the memory 
that lingers in our minds to be our possession forever 
is the friendly, happy, freely flowing fellowship of the 
people. The classes were instructive, the leaders pro- 
found, the food delicious, the weather changeable, the 
water cold, the grove magnificent, the worship inspira- 
tional, the books interesting, the music beautiful. All 
this—but without the love and supreme regard for 
human personality it would have been nothing. 

The service in the grove on Sunday morning set a 
high notch for the. whole week’s experience. Dr. 
Max A. Kapp opened the door for a new line of 
thought. Sunday evening Prof. Albert Bailey followed 
through on the same theme with an illustrated lecture 
on “What’s Who in the Universe.” Anyone who did 
not feel an awakened awareness to the presence of a 
power greater than himself must indeed have been 
hard to touch. 

Sunday afternoon’s conference led by Miss Marion 
Ulmer brought new insight regarding the needs of 
families in industrial areas and how Protestant churches 
working co-operatively can help to meet them. 

_ We did not know what favor was ours when Miss 
Winchester steered us to a table for supper Saturday 
evening. Soon we recognized Dean and Mrs. Ells- 


“The Quillen,” Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 


worth Reamon as our host and hostess for the week. 
We shall long remember Dr. Reamon’s superb morning 
worship services in the grove. They truly opened doors 
to a purposeful faith for these times. In the afternoon 
discussions of religious living we discovered practical 
applications of these principles in our own lives. Each 
evening while Dr. Kapp, meeting with the adult group. 
uncovered some spiritual values in the poetry of all 
times, Dr. Reamon guided the thinking of the young 
people who met in the grove. 

Each morning familiar Bible characters took on 
flesh and blood and moved among us in -Professor 
Bailey’s class, “Daily Life in Bible Times.” Sarah, with 
her face paint, ear spoon and stiletto became very real, 
and the goings and comings of Abraham took on 
increased meaning. At the same time in the next 
room Dr. Kapp was making the history of the church 
come alive. Nor was the present day neglected. 
Church-school ways and means were adequately cared 
for by Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss Margaret Win- 
chester and Mrs. Reamon. The afternoon workshop and 
“Church School Miscellany” supplemented the morn- 
ing class. Ably assisting the instructors were Mrs. 
Rawson and Mr. Dolphin. 

The daily reading of the Grey Quill at the lookout 
on the beach held many surprises, for the reporters 
kept their ears to the ground and their noses to the 
grindstone. The evening programs struck a note of 
hilarity, especially when we danced the Virginia reel 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” The Ferry Beach song ~ 
contest revealed unsuspected talent. ~ 

Spirited discussions sprang forth in small groups on 
the beach and along the board walks on myriads of 
topics, from the democratic organization of churches to 
negro-white race relations. These served to help us 
see how far apart wé are in some ways, how much we 
have in common, and perhaps that there are paths to 
a closer understanding. 

The Friendship Circle each evening held meaning 
as a time of sifting out and cementing the spiritual 
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values of each day’s experiences. Each person seemed 
then to become cognizant of his own divine worth in 
relation to his fellow men and God. 

Any account of our trip to Ferry Beach would be 
incomplete without mention of the generous hospitality 
of New England Universalists and the Headquarters 
personnel. We have pleasant memories of a drive to 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine, and string-bean houses, of 
Durgin-Park’s old restaurant in Boston, a swan-boat 
ride, 16 Beacon Street, Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, 
‘Lynn, Marblehead and a stroll along the lagoon. In 
New York Harbor we saw the Statue of Liberty. 

The Tar Heels reluctantly sign off their account of 
Ferry Beach with the ardent hope all will meet again 
at Ferry Beach, July, 1945. 


No Other Name 
Hugh Vernon White 


Paragraphs from the “Missions Sermon” preached by Dr. 
White, Sunday morning, June 25, 1944, at the General 
Council meeting of the Congregational-Christian Churches at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


HEN Peter and John were haled before the 

Y Sanhedrin because they had created a disturb- 
ance in the city, the only charge that could be made 
against them was that they had healed a man who 
for many years had been an invalid. This “good deed 
done to an impotent man” was well known and the 
authorities could not object to it. What they were 
really, and properly, concerned about was the -excite- 
ment of the people caused by the fact that this remark- 
able act of healing was connected with the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth who had been crucified. Accord- 
ingly they called the two disciples before them and 
ordered them “not to speak any more or teach in the 
name of Jesus.” In one of the really great acts of 
religious affirmation Peter replied, ““Whether it is right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than 
unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak the 
things we saw and heard.” 

Our sympathies today are with the two courageous 
disciples of Jesus. It would be strange if it were not 
so, for out of such testimonies came the Christian 
faith and the Christian church. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, there are many in our Christian churches 
who range themselves on the side of the Sanhedrin and 
would lay upon his disciples the injunction not to go 
any further in this business of speaking and teaching 
in the name of Jesus. They are the church people who 
say that missionaries should not go out to all the 
world to preach the Christian gospel and teach all 
men his words and ways. Such Christians, like the 
members of the Sanhedrin, grant that healing sick 
bodies is a good thing; that is, they approve medical 
and educational services to those of other countries, 
but when it comes to presenting Christ to them as 
Lord and Savior, these curiously inconsistent follow- 
ers of Christ object. All they can see in it is that we 
are “cramming our religion down other people’s 
throats.” They would encourage works of Christian 
kindness but would prohibit making Christ, himself 
fully known. And so, in effect, they take the same 
position as did the Sanhedrin which, if it had prevailed, 
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would have effectually prevented the rise of Christian- 
ity as a faith and as a church and would have put to 
an end the movement of which Peter and John were 
leaders. 

One cannot but ask why such a logic should appeal 
to members of the Christian church many of whom 
are intelligent and sincere. I think that it is because 
of a fundamental and tragic misconception of what the 
missionary does and what is meant by the spread of 
the Christian faith throughout the world. Perhaps 
there is a clue to this misapprehension in the tribute 
Peter paid to Jesus in replying to the charge of the 
Sanhedrin, “ ... in none other is there salvation: for 
neither is there any other name under heaven given 
among men wherein we must be saved.” 

This declaration can be taken as a sectarian and 
bigoted statement of religious loyalty; but for such 
men as these who had been with Jesus for so long it was 
merely a plain statement of fact. So far as they were 
concerned it was a simple truth. Indeed, where is the 
Christian of vital faith for whom it is not true? Or, 
these words may represent a superstitious trust in the 
magic power of a name and of formulas based on the 
name that are able to save men mysteriously. This 
name against all the other great names! Our Jesus 
against your Buddha or your Mohammed! Unfortu- 
nately, even the name of Jesus Christ can be used and 
has been used in this way. But certainly that is not 
what Peter and John meant, and that is not what the 
church means today when it reaffirms their confession 
and sends men and women out to all peoples to make 
Christ known. 

Certainly there is no magic in a name. Mission- 
aries do not give their lives and spend their energies 
just to get Buddhists to substitute the name of Jesus 
for the name of Gautama in the prayers and rituals of 
religion. The name is only a symbol for the great fact 
of the person of Jesus Christ. It may be a matter of 
indifference what words men use in approaching God or 
in finding the way of life with their fellow men, but 
it is never a matter of indifference whether they have 
the truth about God and man found in the life and 
teachings of Jesus. That is what the missionary is 
spending himself to do—to bring to men that Person 
and all his works and words that men may know the 
true way to God and to salvation in every significant 
meaning of the term. 

Professor Hocking has put this central meaning of 
the Christian faith truly and well, “Christianity is the 
only religion that inclines to substitute the person of 
its founder for its entire doctrine and knows that it 
has gained rather than lost by so doing.” It is neither 
bigotry nor superstition that impels the missionary to 
go on his mission but the compulsion of the love of 
God which has been awakened in him and which makes 
him, like Paul, the lover and debtor of all men. 


Kaj Munk, the Martin Niemoeller of Denmark, was 
seized at his home, thrust into a car, shot through the 
head and tumbled into a ditch. 

His crime was refusal to bow the knee to Baal. 
He himself said that it would be better for the Danish 
churches to endanger relations with the Nazis than to 
endanger relations with Christ—The Danish Lutheran, 
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Parsons in Uniform 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


T seems that Chaplain Thomas H. McDill, Jr., 

arrived in the South Pacific with an inquiring mind. 
Since he had had no experience at the front he was 
eager for information about the exact religious con- 
dition of men in actual combat. As far back as during 
his pastorate of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Russellville, Arkansas, he had heard many 
conflicting reports, varying all the way from the 


claim that troops*in actian were veritable Cromwellian . 


crusaders to the chargé that they had divested them- 
selves quite entirely of reliance upon religious faith. 

His first opportunity to get at the facts came to 
Chaplain McDill when, shortly after his arrival on an 
island of the Pacific, the senior chaplain came to see 
him. Soon the conversation turned to the durability 
of religious experience arising in periods of fear and 
danger. 

To the General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains Chaplain McDill has sent an account of what 
he heard that day. He writes: “Recently the senior 
chaplain invited a chaplain, fresh from the States, to 
preach at one of the services. His subject was ‘Fox-Hole 
Religion,’ and the gist of his sermon was a rebuke 
against sudden professions amidst danger with an 
equally sudden forgetfulness as soon as the danger 
was passed. After the service the chaplain in charge 
asked, ‘How long have you been out here?’ ‘I have 
just arrived,’ was the reply. ‘Can you give me a 
specific instance of a soldier in a fox hole, suffering 
from bombardment, who has made a promise to God 
that he failed to keep?’ asked the senior chaplain. 
‘No, but I have heard . . .. began the recruit, only to 
be interrupted by this observation from the veteran 
chaplain: ‘What you have heard and what you are 
going to see are two entirely different matters.’ ” 

This story of the hasty inclination on the part of 
a new arrival to put inexperience against the experi- 
ence of seasoned chaplains on the place of religion 
during danger was not all that helped Chaplain McDill 
to reach certain conclusions. Later he saw evidences 
of servicemen seeking spiritual help far removed from 
any crisis. It did not originate in fox holes. He him- 
self jomed hundreds of other worshipers in a beautiful 
chapel built by native Christians. Here is his im- 


pression of the scene: “These men were far from the 


front and were safe from attack. They did not go to 
church because of any compulsion, such as fear. 
There could be only one reason why they were there 
—they wanted to worship God.” Perhaps so-called 
“fox-hole religion” is only everyday religion to which 
men turn in their security just as they do during 
danger. 


True to Their Calling 


To date no awards have been given to chaplains 
by the War and the Navy Departments for good 
preaching. But numbers have received citations for 
their success at practicing what they have preached. 


It is not so much what servicemen have heard 
chaplains declare from the pulpit, helpful as that has 
been, as what they have seen them do that has 
strengthened them. 

Chaplain Rupert L. McCanon, formerly a Method- 
ist preacher in Scobey, Montana, and now with an 
infantry regiment engaged in jungle warfare in the 
Pacific, believes that the best work of a chaplain is 
too elusive for tabulation. This is the way he expresses 
it to the General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains: “Casual contacts which have no place at 
all in reports are possibly more important than 
sermons.” 

Statisticians can do almost anything. They can 
never, however, total the effect of all words of admoni- 
tion offered by chaplains to thoughtless youths con- 
templating some folly, or prayers that have enabled 
American lads to overcome their fears and endure their 
sufferings, or counsel given soldiers and sailors to keep 
their feet in the paths of righteousness even through 
the ugly stretches of war. 

Recently the Navy Department has announced 
some awards to members of its Chaplain Corps. Here 
is an excerpt from the citation in awarding the Navy 
and Marine Corps Medal to Chaplain James Woodrow 
Kelly, U.S.N.R., formerly pastor of the Baptist church, 
Malvern, Arkansas, for bravery during an explosion and 
fire on a U.S. warship: “He immediately went to the 
scene, where he commenced the evacuation of casual- 
ties, extinguished the men’s flaming clothing, and gave 
injections to the more seriously wounded. The 
courage, skill, and admirable initiative with which he 
worked immediately after the accident, and the 
assistance and comfort that he gave to the wounded 
throughout the night, saved the lives of men who 
might otherwise have perished.” It was not the 
message of salvation from a pulpit, but the record of 
rescuing the perishing on a blazing battleship that won 
for him the commendation of his government. Yet it 
was a memorable sermon on mercy. 

And there is the record of Chaplain William W. 
Lumpkin, U.S.N.R., formerly rector of the Church of 
the Holy Communion (Episcopal), Charleston, South 
Carolina, who was awarded the Legion of Merit. 
The citation sets forth these facts among others: 
“As division chaplain of the Second Marine Division 
from October 3, 1942, to March 7, 1944, ... he dis- 
played the highest qualities of conscientiousness, 
loyalty, unselfishness and devotion to duty in all 
matters pertaining to the clerical profession. . . . 
During the attack on Tarawa Atoll, he recovered and 
identified the bodies of and provided burials at sea 
for numerous men of the division and in scores of 
wounded and dying instilled a sense of peace and 
confidence by his own example and _ professional 
ability.” 

The President writing a prayer for the nation late 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Good Days for Thinking! 


George Lawrence Parker 


e¢py WAS just thinking .. .” I began as Horatio 

opened the piazza door looking off to the white 
pines. He had come to spend a day or two with me at 
“Spot of Earth,” my five-acre New-England farm sieht 
miles inland from Plymouth Rock. 

“Thinking!” he shouted. “Nobody can think these 
days. Thinking has been bombed to pieces. War has 
murdered it as Macbeth murdered sleep.” 

“Yes, it seems so,” I said, “especially among some 
of my best friends.” Horatio stood up well under my 
shot, so I went on. “Nevertheless, I believe that these 
are good days for thinking.” 

“Well, of course, we are thinking about the war 
every minute, if that’s what you mean.” 

“That’s exactly what I do not mean, Horatio. 
It may be that even we Christians are having some 
new thoughts because of the war; woe to us if we are 
not. But we were also thinking before the war, as 
best we could; and we ‘shall be thinking after.’ 
Evidently war cannot stop the eternal fermentation 
within us, the ticktock that goes on forever asking 
questions and occasionally getting answers. You see, 
Horatio, no wars and no censorships have ever been 
able to build a dam across this ceaseless stream. 
Even the remnants of thought that have survived 
past wars have been the chief molders of every succeed- 
ing future. Roman law was supreme in Jesus’ day, 
but he captured its supremacy without a gesture 
except the cross. That was an unthinkable thing! 
But there was some good thinking going on among his 
despised disciples, slowly, you know, just bit by bit, 
but very thorough and realistic thinking. So today 
is a good day for thinking in spite of the blinding 
chaos.” 

“Yes, of course we must think about the future. 
Some of the blueprint books are good and some not 
so good. But when we have read them we are stalled; 
not much ‘forwarder’ than we were before. Their 
thinking doesn’t seem to get us anywhere.” 

“T am not so sure,’ I answered, “that thinking is 
mainly intended to get us anywhere. Maybe the 
purpose of thinking is not to make us go places but 
just to make us be somebody in the very place where 
we are.” 

“Oh, then,” he interrupted, “you would have 
ordered Columbus to stay at home! You would wipe 
out with one blow all the explorers and discoverers! 
You would have told the Pilgrim Fathers to stay in 
England! You would logically have told them, once 
they were in New England, to remain there! Our Daniel 
Boones, our Rogers and Clark, our prairie schooners 
planting the new democracy everywhere, were just mis- 
takes in the historical process! You vote for history 
made up out of a ‘sit-by-the-fire-and-spin’ policy!” 

“Not so fast, Horatio. You have taken the bit 
in your teeth and have run off with the argument. 
I won’t try to answer you point by point, for after all 


I just started out to say that these terrible days are 
good days for thinking. I did not intend to trace the 
migrations of history. But it-might be pointed out 
that those who did stay at home shared, in many 
cases, equal honors with those who adventured 
outward. Pastor John Robinson did not come to 
America with his Pilgrims; and it was the stay-at- 
homes like Hampden, Pym, Cromwell, Milton, and 
still later William Pitt, who put the underpinnings 
to our democracy.” 

Horatio nodded a hesitating consent. 

“But, you know, all this is rather far from where we 
began. I am thrilled, naturally, with Stephen Benét’s 
opening lines in ‘Western Star’: 


Americans are always moving on. 
We don’t know where we're going, but we’re on the way. 


And yet I submit that today just to be moving on and 
on our way is not quite enough. There is a strange 
inconsistency between that restlessness and our cry 
for security. We must have a goal even if sometimes 
it changes its aspects. It was that that I was thinking 
about when you opened the door.” 

“And did your thinking give you any Se 
asked Horatio rather pugnaciously. 

“Yes, I have reached som®é conclusions or at least 
some milestones of progress. I have come to believe, 
first of all, that these are good days for thinking just 
because there is nothing else that many of us can do. 
Through no fault of our own we are debarred from 
anything but very minor parts in the war. We are 
almost nothing but innocent bystanders and spectators, 
though God knows how any of us can claim innocence! 
After we have acted ‘rationally’ according to Ration 
Books 1, 2 and 3, obeyed the income-tax strategy, 
taken our turn once a week at the local airplane 
observation tower, there is apparently nothing more 
for us to do. We stand, as stood one of old, and say, 
‘All of these have I kept; what lack I yet?’ We are 
the unemployed. And it is just this situation, Horatio, 
that furnishes us with a tremendous opportunity for 
thinking.” 

“You sound like the old fellow who. when asked 
what he did all day, said, ‘Well, sometimes I set and 
think and sometimes I jest set.’” 

“Perhaps so,” I brushed Horatio’s humor aside; 
“but a very wise man said long ago that most of 
humanity’s troubles came from man’s inability to sit 
still in one place long enough to reach conclusions. 
Now today we are shut up in a kind of prison, and 
are given a vast opportunity for thinking. Paul seems 
to be at his best when he cries out, ‘I, Paul, the prisoner 
of the Lord.’ Some sort of binding, some inevitable 
obligation, some sort of imprisonment, is absolutely 
necessary if we are to think. Granting some exaggera- 
tion, it is yet true to say that when we are free to live 
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our own lives—O fearful slogan—we just don’t. live 
much of a life at all. These prison days of this hour 
are good days for thinking because of our inescapable 
imprisonment.” 

Horatio’s silence encouraged me to go on.> 

“And I find, next, that thinking is now released 
just because humanity’s cards are all on the table. 
That’s an encouragement. to real thinking. There are 
few deceits left. Even propaganda deceives us very 
little. Deep in the privacy of our own minds we have, 
as almost never before, the right to think up to our 
limit and, in a way, to think as we please. I don’t 
mean rebellion or wild wandering, but thinking as our 
deepest yearnings direct us. If our allotment of 
thought is small, stilLit is a free capital asset. Now I 
profess to be a Christian . . .” 

“And in my way I do, too,” broke in my friend. 

“Very well then,” I said, “as Christians we surely 
have not exhausted our material for thinking, scarcely 
begun to use it. For many decades we have, many of 
us, accepted a sort of thoughtless faith, never once 
letting it come out clear in the total stream of our intel- 
ligence. Bowing before tradition, as is right and essen- 
tial, we have failed to square our Christian faith with 
our normal everyday processes of thought. Our inner 
house, divided against itself, is lonely and empty just 
as Jesus described it. These are good days for thinking 
because we are so weary of the conflict within ourselves. 
We are hungry for a ‘togetherness’ in our own souls. 
We yearn for that unified self which seems to peek out 
from every word that Jesus spoke. 

“These are good days for thinking because in a 
shattered world the unshattered self is the only 
chance left to us. And I believe, Horatio, that only 
out of unified personalities can there come a unified 
world. I value highly Professor Whitehead’s state- 
ment that ‘religion is what a man does with his 
aloneness.’ But something tells me that religion is 
also what a man does with his togetherness. ‘The 
United Nations’ may turn out to be just a dream 
unless some individual unity resides in the people who 
make up those nations. It’s a very personal matter.” 

“Who has taken the bit in his teeth now?” inter- 
jected Horatio. 

“Yes, perhaps,” I said, “and yet the logic is fairly 
clear. We are frantically attempting to build block- 
houses, a better world, out of jagged pieces that refuse 
to fit each other. What we need is a chemical solution 
that makes unity by the working of invincible affinities. 
A sort of chemicospiritual solution. Jesus offered’ us 
no new blocks for pretty new houses; what he did was 
propose a new bloodstream. 

“These are rare days for thinking over again our 
personal religion, Horatio. Good days to discover 


whether we are to have just a new deal in religion, - 


using the same old cards; or whether we are to have 
an entirely new game in the field of faith in God. 
You see, the essence of the whole thing is ‘good news.’ 
The goodness and the newness belong eternally 
together. These are good days for that!” 

Horatio’s eyes were looking at my swaying white 
pines beyond the potato field. “Wonderful lot of 
pines you’ve got here,” he said quietly. 

“They are that,” I said. 


] 
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“Till just go and finish my walk.” And Horatio 


~ rose. 


The white pines seemed to swallow him up with 
blowings that even I had never seen till then. 


An Adventure for Liberal 
| Christians * 
Philip C. Nash 


E are winning the war. Freedom in the world 

will be preserved, but at a cost in human suffer- 
ing and misery that is completely beyond calculation. 
It seems fantastic and cruel to suggest that we, in 
America are not taking our share of this suffering, and 
yet we humans are all so constituted that we tend to 
appreciate only the sorrow and loss that come close 
to us. We can hardly imagine the terrible things that 
have happened in Russia, Britain, Poland, and today 
in Germany, France, and the other occupied countries. 
You remember that our fliers made an error in naviga- 
tion and a very small part of one of our air fleets 
bombed a town in Switzerland by mistake. Switzer- 
land is billing us for nearly $10,000,000 as damages, to 
say nothing of the twenty-one lives lost. What vast 
destruction of human happiness will have been accom- 
plished by the time this war is over! May God help 
us to be humbly grateful for the situation which leaves 
us Americans relatively free from this awful suffering, 
and may our hearts be moved to undertake the great 
crusade of the coming years—the prevention of future 
wars. How can we do it? 


I propose the following theses as a basis of dis- 


cussion of the problem: 


1. That almost all men want to exterminate world- 
wide war from the earth. 


2. That military preparedness alone will not pre- 
vent war but will on the contrary cause an armament 
race which will itself breed war. 


3. That social and economic opportunity with 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes is necessary for peace. 


4. That a world organization of the sovereign 
nations now on earth is essential to bring about such 
opportunity, and create such machinery. 


5. That the United States of America must and 
will take leadership in this adventure. 


Assuming that liberal Christians in our country are 
substantially agreed on these five points, we come to 
the exciting and difficult task of designing such a world 
organization, finding the world leaders who can make 
the machinery work, and training ourselves and the 
other two billion people on earth to support the leaders 
with the vision and nerve which we heretofore have 
lacked. : : 

There will be an enormous amount of discussion 
and study before such a new world organization is 
agreed upon. Actually the study is now going on, 


* Address at the meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, May 25, by the moderator, Dr. Nash. 
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both officially and unofficially, especially in America 


- and Britain. It is a fair guess that these two, together 


with Russia, will agree upon the form of the new 
organization, and will present it to all other United 
Nations for discussion and revision. After it has been 
agreed to by a substantial number of the nations, it 
will come into existence. This was the pattern fol- 
lowed in the new UNRRA (United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration) and presumably 
fit will be repeated. If so it is well worth while to 
determine what will be the main outlines of the new, 
and we hope better and stronger, League of Nations. 
Here are four fundamentals that seem essential: 


1. The new G.I.O. (General International Organ- 
ization, as worded in the Moscow Agreement and the 
Senate Resolution) shall have universal membership. 
Every nation on earth shall automatically be a member, 
with no provision for withdrawal and no possibility of 
expulsion. 

2. The G.I.0. shall have power to force nations to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means and if necessary 
shall be the final authority to settle such disputes and 
make binding decisions if the nations cannot agree 
otherwise. : 

All the other powers of the G.I.O. shall be strictly 
limited, and advisory in character. Nevertheless the 
G.1L.O. should be of great service to the human race in 
advising solution of economic, financial, armament, 
social, and cultural problems which, if unsolved, are 
likely to lead to international friction and war. 


3. As a vital part of the G.I.O. the permanent court 
of international justice must be carried on with juris- 
diction over all legal disputes and rights of nations. 
Every nation on earth including our own must agree to 
lay its legal disputes before this court and abide by its 
decisions. 

4. Any nation which attempts to use force in the 
settlement of its dispute with another nation must be 
prevented by full economic and military pressure of 
all the other nations coming to the aid of the attacked 
nation. The G.I.O. must determine the aggressor, 
must supervise the economic and military pressure 
brought against the aggressor by economic sanctions, 
orgnternational police force, or armed forces of the 
nations themselves, or by all three of these means. 

If these four fundamentals can be worked out 
during the coming years then the nations can become 
increasingly sure that great international wars are a 
thing of the past and men can proceed about the busi- 
ness of binding up the wounds of the world and bring- 
ing about a new prosperity of all mankind. 

Is not that an exciting adventure? Will you do 
your part in this democracy of ours? 


A MUTUAL AGREEMENT 
will bring you a life income of better average 
return on your money. 


INVEST 


in an ANNUITY WITH THE 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE! 


Write today for information to 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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BEST RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
(Continued from page 492) 


tinuing vitality of the Christian revelation. Written by a 

company of experts, mostly young scholars. Readable as 

well as scholarly. 

Weatherhead, L. D. In Quest of a Kingdom. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1944. $2.00. 

A popular treatment of the parables of Jesus dealing with 

the Kingdom of God. 

Yang, Y. C. China’s Religious Heritage. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1943. $1.50. 

Studies of Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, the religious 

meaning of Chinese culture, and Christianity in China, by a 

distinguished Chinese educator. 


PARSONS IN UNIFORM 
(Continued from page 498) 


into the night while liberation forces approached the 
wire-strewn, mine-infested and barricaded beaches of 
France, and King George calling his subjects to prayer 
on D Day, gave recognition from high places of the 
value of religion in wartime. Meanwhile on the battle- 
ships of the invasion armada and among the troops 
that fanned out across the fields of Normandy, 
chaplains also were bearing witness despite the absence 
of pulpits. : 


“DOG OVERBOARD!” 

A gum-chewing, orange-drinking, ocean-going puppy 
dog has the boys of the Coast Guard on the run. He 
had them running all over the ocean for him, and now, 
whether he’s aboard ship or out for an evening with 
the boys on shore liberty, he demands and gets as 
much attention as a movie star visiting a South Pacific 
outpost. 

_But the Coast Guardsmen don’t mind. For what 
happened to that little ball of fluff shouldn’t happen to 
a dog—at least not to a three-month-old cocker 
spaniel. 

It all happened when a Coast Guard cutter was 
ploughing through heavy seas on convoy duty. No 
one quite knows how it came about, but suddenly the 
shout went up “Dog Overboard!” and the ship’s 
mascot, Snooks, was wallowing behind in the icy 
waters of the North Atlantic. 

Had it been one of their shipmates, the boys 
couldn’t have acted more quickly. The skipper gave 
the command to heave to, and before you could say 
Semper Paratus, a small boat was heading over a sea 
filled with white caps and spray. 

Meanwhile, the skipper reversed course and within 
about five minutes the cutter came upon the swimming 
victim. There was still trouble, smce the ship could 
not come too close to the puppy, but Seaman First 
Class James Cooper, a Texan, solved the problem. 
He stripped off his shoes and dungarees and jumped 
over the side. His arm went around Snooks and then 
both paddled back toward the cutter. Willing hands 
pulled both from the icy seas. 

It was a bedraggled and apparently wiser dog that 
came aboard the cutter, but after a night of shivers 
under a blanket on someone’s sack, Snooks came 
prowling the deck as though the cold bath had never 
happened.—U. S. Coast Guard. 
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THE CHAPLAIN’S CORNER 


WANT to say something today about Bibles. Yes, Bibles. 

It is this most amazing thing, that wherever our 
Marines go in this wide world they find the Bible in the 
hands of natives, in every conceivable tongue. I have just 
been talking today with Lt. Col. Ramon Lopez, who has 
spent some time in the Samoan Islands, and who has in his 
possession some rather choice Samoan volumes, including a 
Bible and hymnbook. The book of Genesis begins in Samoan: 


Na Faia e Je Atua le lagi ma le lalolagi 
i le amataga 
(In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth). 


And our old familiar hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” begins: 
Lo matou Atua e, Ieova mamana 
Silasila mai ia, ma faafofoga mai” 
(Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty! Early in the morn- 
ing our song shall rise to thée). 


We should never cease to be grateful to those brave and 
pioneering missionaries who have left such evidences of their 
work in every corner of the world. Even in the midst of 
war, their work lives on. Just recently we had, here in our 
chapel office, one of the most unusual requests, brought by 
a Marine returning from Guadalcanal. He had made friends 
with a local native: chief—and no wonder!—for the chief 
had actually saved this boy’s life twice. This Marine was 
very grateful to the chief, and was willing to do almost 
anything to show his gratitude. But the chief did not wish 
any reward. Finally, however, he admitted that there was 
one thing he would like very much. He wondered if the 
Marine, when he returned to the United States, could get 
him a copy of the Bible in his native dialect. I am happy to 
say that, through the American Bible Society, we were able 
to get the Bible, and send it to the chief, in care of the Com- 
manding General, Guadalcanal Island. It will be delivered, 


Tam sure. * Harvey Swanson 
Chaplain, U.S.N.R., with the Marines 


AN ORGAN FOR A WARSHIP 


WHILE ago a U. S. warship went through the Panama 

. Canal and the movement was very secret indeed, so 
secret that despite the fact that they could do with a little 
leg stretching, neither officers nor men were allowed ashore. 
The only exceptions were the chaplain and another officer 
who used to be stationed on the Isthmus. 

The ex-zone officer was to act as guide for the chaplain, 
and the chaplain was allowed ashore only because the ship 
needed a portable organ for its religious services. (I think 
it was a new warship that had been finished and ordered to 
sea so fast that its organ never caught up with it, but your 
guess is as good as mine!) lll their envious shipmates be- 
lieved the quest hopeless, and regarded it as an excuse to 
get ashore. 

In any event, this chaplain, who was a Disciple of Christ, 
and the officer, who once was stationed here, located a couple 
of lady acquaintances of the latter who might know where a 
portable organ was to be found, and they started their search. 

The Disciple chaplain and his three guides looked high 
and low and telephoned and inquired, all through the long, 
hot morning, but to no avail. 

Then, by accident, they spied just the organ they wanted 
through the door of a little shop, and with cries of joy 
they descended on the proprietor. But no, he told the 
Disciple chaplain regretfully; it was not for sale; it was 
the property of the Archbishop of Panama. 

Archbishop Juan José Maiztegui, when they explained 
their quest, gave them the portable organ for their warship, 
and when they insisted on paying for it, accepted only a 
nominal sum. Arrangements were made for them to pick up 
the instrument at the shop, and they departed from the 
archbishop’s residence full of admiration and warm gratitude. 

On the way to the ship the chaplain remembered that 
he also lacked a service for the serving of communion, and 
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one of the ladies suggested inquiring at St. Luke’s (Episcopal) 
Cathedral, Ancon. Sure enough, Bishop Beal had a fine 
silver communion service which he gave the ship outright. 

So, as the tropical sun sank slowly into Gaillard Cut, or 
somewhere, the lady guides having been thanked and left 
ashore, the ex-zone officer and the Disciple chaplain and the 
Catholic portable organ, and the Episcopal communion 
service put-putted out to the ship, much to the astonishment. 
and awe of everyone aboard. 

Id like to be able to report on the religion of the ex-zone 
officer, but I couldn’t find out. Id like, just to round out 
the religions, to say he was Jewish. Maybe he was. A 
feller can always hope!—Bropir Burnuam in the Panama 
American. : 


PORTRAIT OF NEGROES OF GENIUS 


ee year Congress passed a bill to buy the birthplace of 
George Washington Carver, near Diamond Grove, Mo., 
and make it a national monument. Through the good offices 
of persons engaged in that project a portrait of Dr. Carver 
was presented Tuesday to the Smithsonian Institution. This 
great creative chemist is in his proper place as permanent 
guest of a national institution established “for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” In more than fifty 
years of study and experiment he brought out products of 
lasting use and value from familiar and unregarded things. 
He did more than increase and diffuse knowledge. He left 
lasting benefactions to his country. 

He was himself a painter of genuine artistry. It was 
characteristic of his fruitful genius that most of the pigments 
he used were made by himself out of Alabama clay. Nearly 
thirty years ago he was made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in London. The Washington portrait was painted by Mrs. 
Betsy Graves Reyneau of Washington. She and Mrs. Laura 
Wheeler Waring of Philadelphia are exhibiting portraits of 
distinguished American Negroes. All but James Weldon 
Johnson are living. A great woman singer, a great actor, 
a singer and composer, a president and a professor of a uni- 
versity, a former judge, a brigadier general, now assistant to 
the Inspector General of the United States, an economist, 
historian and sociologist, an eminent lawyer, were the sitters. 
The members of this little gallery, which could be much en- 
larged, may be taken to indicate in some degree the various 
achievements of a gifted people—New York Times. 


THE FOURTH TOPANGA CONFERENCE OF THE 
WOMEN OF THE LIBERAL CHURCHES OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


‘ Eva A. GrorcE 


HE women of the liberal churches of Southern Cali- 

fornia met from June 25 to 29 at the Barton Schogl, 
Topanga, Calif., to consider “The Expanding Church in a 
Contracting World.” Mrs. Sheldon Shepard was chairman. 

Sunset services, conducted by Dr. C. C. Blauvelt, pastor 
of the Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, were held at 
Sunset Point, which overlooks the canyon. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard, pastor of the People’s Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) of the San Fernando Valley, gave the 
keynote address. He said that any religion less than the 
universal had in it the seeds of disruption and future war. 

“Many so-called Christian movements,’ he continued, 
“organized apparently to promote world peace are sub- 
versive. 

“White domination is over, for dark skins have guns, and 
the next war if it comes will turn the world upside down. 
This can be the last war, but not if religion continues sec- 
tarian. There must be, co-operation and unity among the 
churches if there is to be lasting peace in the world.” 

In the discussion it was stated that the most dangerous 
thing in the world today was the church. 

A survey of denominational programs building toward a 
better world was considered after an address by Rey. Paul 
Henniges, pastor of the Universalist church at Long Beach. 
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It was brought out that responsibility for the war rests 
on all. Japanese and Negroes should have their rights 
restored. Liberals should be able to pioneer in world affairs, 
for they are free to use their intelligence. 

On the subject of “A United Church Front,” now operat- 
ing toward the building of a better world, Dr. Blauvelt said 
it was interesting to notice the attitude of the churches in 
the first world war, and\the attitude in this second world 
war. The first war was blessed for what it would accomplish, 
and now war itself is blessed. 

He said: “The evils that lead to war must be attacked, 
for war leaves the world devastated, and nothing of value 
results from it. The job of the church is to uphold morals, 
and to try to convince the world that peace rests on the 
moral order of the universe.” 

On the subject, “The Church and Interrace Relations,” 
Rey. Edwin B. Cunningham, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Santa Paula, told of the schools in his community 
being 51 per cent Mexican and 21 per cent underprivileged 
whites. 

Negroes after fighting in World War No. 1 were shut 
out from their rights on returning home. Liberal churches 
do not attract Negroes. Rights of all races and religions 
must be respected, Mr. Cunningham said, and a world order 
must be established on a basis of justice. 

A Negro Methodist minister being unable to be present 
to speak on “The Church and Local Interrace Relations,” 
L. G. Plummer, a visitor, gave an interesting talk on 
“Theosophy, A Philosophy of Life.” 

At the last session of the conference a panel of ministers 
considered “Essentials of World Religions.” Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott and Rev. Mr. Taylor of Starr King School were 
present for this session. All agreed that there must be a 
global religion, with no differences in structure, and no 
barriers, a religion in which a person is judged by what he is. 

On June 28 a tea honoring the presidents of the organ- 

izations represented was held at the home of Mrs. 
Neresheimer. 
' The newly elected officers of the 1945 Conference are 
Mrs. Miriam Gorton, chairman, Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, vice- 
chairman, Miss Mary Hartshorn, secretary, Mrs. Clarabel 
Faulk, treasurer. 

A retreat at Mt. Wilson for two days in August was 
arranged. 

During the Thursday lunch hour, the convention heard 
one of Dr. Shepard’s weekly broadcasts. They are called 
FIRS.T—Fourway Inter Religious Society for Tolerance. 


HAYDEN’S “DYNAMIC KERNELS” PROVE BIBLICAL 
LESSONS 


HE fourth crop of the now famous Tecumseh, Mich., 

“Biblical wheat” experiment, known as “dynamic 
kernels,” sponsored by Perry Hayden, a local Quaker miller, 
was harvested recently before a huge crowd of notables, 
photographers, newsreel men, magazine writers and citizens 
from many states. 

Another great holiday was observed in the community on 
July 22, when thousands of people gathered again to witness 
the threshing of this year’s crop of “the Lord’s wheat.” Henry 
Ford was there, with some of the interesting old farm equip- 
ment borrowed from his museum. Part of the wheat was 
flailed with Ford’s historic flails, just as was done back in 
Biblical times. The balance was threshed by two steam 
outfits, an old Birdsall horse-operated separator and a minia- 
ture thresher which Ford built for his grandchildren. 

Inspired .by a sermon in his local Quaker church four 
years ago, Perry Hayden set out to illustrate some of the 
Bible lessons on “tithing,” “rebirth” and “returns on what we 
sow.” He started with a cubie inch of wheat, which he 
planted in a patch 4 feet by 8 feet. A year later, he har- 
‘vested the patch; deducted 10 per cent of it as a tithe for 
his church, and planted the balance of the crop again the 
following year. The third year, he again deducted the tithe 
and replanted the entire crop. This year was the fourth 
harvest. 
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The harvesters have just cut a field of 14 acres, originating 
from the small one-inch cube of wheat four years ago, after 
paying the 10 per cent tithe each year. Some of the crop 
was cut by cradle and sickle, to illustrate ancient harvesting. 
Next year, it is estimated that it will make a field of more 
than 200 acres. The sixth, and last year of the illustration, 
experts say that it will cover from 1,500 to 3,000 acres of 
land, and require hundreds of men and tractors to harvest 
the final crop. 

The tithe to the church will amount to “thousands of 
dollars,” and the value of the total crop may amount to 
$100,000. The land for the project is bemg furnished by 
Henry Ford, and all of the final proceeds will go to Christian 
work, including possible foreign relief. 


ANOTHER SACRAMENT AND ANOTHER THIEF 
WHO DIED 


FEW years ago at the port of Colombo, Ceylon, just at 

dinnertime there swarmed aboard our boat a crew of 
stevedores who came from another ship on which they had 
been working through the daylight hours. They worked 
throughout the hours of the night and for their pay received 
one and a half cents, a cup of rice that could be held in a 
table spoon, and one California sardime. As they huddled 
into the lighter after dawn one removed from his loincloth 
the sardine and from it took a pinch between thumb and 
finger and gave it to an exhausted comrade, took another 
pinch for himself, and carefully refolded the remainder in 
the leaf in which he carried it. The sacrament at Colombo! 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Again at Tsing Teh, when the generalissimo’s army was 
chasing the guerrillas around China, the latter seized the 
daughter of one of my college mates with her husband and 
infant and decided to decapitate them. From the crowd of 
coolie onlookers stepped out the Thief of Tsing Teh, an out- 
cast, and begged the life of the little girl. “Very well, if you 
will give your life for hers,” was the challenge made to his 
sincerity. He promptly stepped forth and suffered martyr- 
dom that the baby might be spared. Here, also, in the Thief 
of Tsing Teh was a son of the Highest. The poorest of the 
strange starved peoples may possess a dignity and worth 
which represents the intrinsic value of the person. There 
was a royalty that could not be outdone by any king. We 
are now waging a world-wide war on every continent and 
the islands of the sea to establish the recognition of the fact 
of the possession of value of every man, and his right to 
freedom from invasion of that personality. It is really a 
contest to determine whether the world shall exist half slave 
and half free. We live now in a world community in which 
there can be neither isolation nor segregation. Whatever 
forms we invent to deal with the crisis there is one principle 
that we cannot overlook if we hope for peace, that principle 
is the intrinsic value of the person. This is the practical 
philosophy called for in this hour. This is the philosophy 
with which we can approach the divided peoples of the 
world in a new understanding, and it is sometimes called the 
philosophy of personalism—Raurs Tyter FLEWELLING in 
the Personalist. 


LIMITATIONS 


When we would languish for some change and fret 
For strange new places that beyond us lie, 
Think how each flower must bloom and seed and die 
In that same spot where first its roots were: set. 


As lovely still its form, as sweet its scent 
In that fixed station where it must abide 
As if, free, it might wander far and wide, 
If here and there its beauty could be spent. 


Since by its attributes we judge the flower 
Nor question where it grows nor how nor why, 
Should we regret, then, you and I, 

The limitations of our life’s brief hour? 


Una W. Harsen 
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Reactions of Our Readers . 


SOME MEDITATIONS ON “SNOWBOUND” 


To Tae Eprror: 

I have been thinking lately about the terms “passive- 
resister” and “pacifist.” In my opinion the former title 
should be given to the “Stop This War; Negotiate a Peace” 
groups. They cannot have a copyright on the trademark 
“Pacifist.” I am a pacifist, but not in favor of compounding 
a felony by stopping prosecution before trial of the accused. 

The Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, was the kind 
of pacifist I should like to be. In his poem “Snowbound,” 
which I think of as my favorite American poem, he tells 
' the true story of the “teacher of the district school” who 
took a “boarding round” period in the poet’s boyhood home. 

Many years ago it was-the custom of some New Eng- 
land colleges to have long winter vacations, which afforded 
an opportunity to undergraduates to: 


.. . through the long vacation’s reach 
Tn lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round. 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 

The master of the district school 

Held at the fire his favored place, 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 

Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 

Played cross-pins on. my uncle’s hat, 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 

In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 


The poet then goes on to relate how this happy boy made 
a “pastime” of his winter task. And then: 


A careless boy that night he seemed; 
But at his desk he had the look 

And air of one who wisely schemed, 
And hostage from the future took 
In trainéd thought and lore of book. 

Large-brained, clear-eyed—of such as he 

Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 

Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 

Shall every lingering wrong assail; 

All chains from limb and spirit strike, 

Uplift the black and white alike; 

Scatter before their swift advance 

The darkness and the ignorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous growth, 

Made murder pastime, and the hell 

Of prison-torture possible; 

The cruel lie of caste refute, 

Old forms remould, and substitute 

For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s will, 

For blind routine, wise-handed skill; 

A school-house plant on every hill, 

Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 

The quick wires of intelligence; 

Till North and South together brought 

Shall own the same electric thought, 

In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side by side in labor’s free 

And unresentful rivalry, 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 


I find myself constrained to believe that Rev. Henry W. 
Pinkham, from his article in THe Leaper of June 17, has 
gone bellicose—has gone to war. 

SamMueL Warren Menpum 
Boston, Mass. 


COMMENDATION FROM ILLINOIS 


To tHe Eprror: 

Your 125th anniversary issue of Toe CuristraAn Leaver, 
with its historical data, showing that all which is past is 
prologue, marks as well an epilogue or, more rightly speaking, 
an epoch. 

Your little short editorial as to evil and how it came thus 
from man’s knowledge was a fitting introduction to “what 
it is all about”; and this was followed, besides a historical 
sketch of the 125-year growth of Tue Curistian Leaver 
(which was plain Universalist Leader when I came into the 
church in 1914), by a summation of all by Dr. Adams’ 
wonderful sketching and his closing conclusions. 

Poetry and historical novels have shown Universalism on 
the march for many, many years. We may delay it by our 
blundering but cannot completely prevent it. 

I have read the entire contents of your 125th anniversary 
number, as I always do each semimonthly number. I have 
noted (I never fail to read “Reactions of Our Readers”) 
that my old roommate at Tufts during the Boston General 
Convention, Rev. Henry H. Schooley of Providence, R. I., 
has two or three times taken issue with you upon the 
temperance question. Your editorial, “Universalist Phi- 
losophy and the Mystery of Evil,” indicates you are about 
ready to accept his viewpoint, for you say in the next to the 
last paragraph, “So we rejoice in the evils of the world and 
we call on all the enlightened to unite to smite these evils 
hip and thigh.” I think Schooley will agree, as I will, if 
you include intemperance in the evils. 

Congratulations upon this issue, and every issue, of Tue 
Curist1ian Leaver! Beyond doubt ours is one of the leaders 
in religious journals; and I’m planning on helping it to keep 
on leading during the drive. Long may it really lead! 

Wu1am Davm Harrineton, Pastor 
Rose Hill (Ill.) Universalist Church 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE ANNIVERSARY 


To rue Eprror: 

Permit me to join the others who will be extending con- 
gratulations on the 125th anniversary of the Universalist 
press. 

Tue Leaver is constantly improving, and the anniversary 
number is an outstanding issue of the great religious journal 
that should be in every Universalist home. We have daily 
papers and journals of other kinds, and it is highly important 
that our denominational journal should be known as well. 

Artuur M. Soute 
Marlboro, Mass. 


MINISTERS AS LABORERS IN HOSPITALS 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Here is a hint: If the ministers wish to do something 
that will be greatly appreciated let them offer part-time serv- 
ice in the nearest hospital. During the past winter and spring 
I have been giving two forenoons whenever possible every 
week to work at the Elliot Hospital. I dry-mop and dust— 
and one day I washed windows. These are war times and 
hospitals are in great need of men and women who will do 
some of the menial labor—something that I do not consider 
beneath the dignity of “the cloth.” The words of praise. 
coming from patients, doctors, superintendents, nurses and 
outsiders are sometimes almost embarrassing. It puts our 
profession and church into a favorable light among some 
who have looked askance at them. 

8. J. Wiis 
Manchester. N. H. 
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Our Library Desk 


Date wira Destiny, A Preamble to 
Christian Culture. By Ralph W. Sock- 
man. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 


In this little book, Dr. Sockman has 
taken each clause of the preamble to 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America as a chapter title. That 
makes seven chapters. He makes it 
clear that this is a fateful epoch for our 
nation and for the world. What we do 
will be of lasting significance, for good 
or ill. If we do nothing, that, too, will 
affect our posterity. “We may fail to 
keep our date with destiny; but, as 
Lincoln said, we cannot escape _his- 
tory.” . 

Now in the present state of world 
plasticity is the time to make our na- 
tion a real expression of the preamble 
to the Constitution. If we succeed in 
forming a more perfect union, estab- 
lishing justice, promoting the general 
welfare, and securing the blessings of 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity, 
we shall also make actual the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Sockman is a persuasive writer. 
He is convincing in his exposition. He 
has a rich fund of illustrative anec- 
dotes and literary references. This re- 
viewer believes that Dr. Sockman, with 


-all his gifts, could write a book that 


would make us writhe in anguish over 
our shortcomings, and boot us a step 
or two forward toward better living. 
This reviewer is waiting for that book. 


Donatp B. F. Hoyr 
‘@ 


Kyow Your Enemy. By T. H. Tetens. 
Society for the Prevention of World 
War III, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, 
New. York. 


This book, sponsored by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III, 
is a deliberate piece of propaganda to 
prove that the German nation as a peo- 
ple have through all of history desired 
and demanded war and will continue to 
do so. It is not a book to be read 
leisurely. It is rather a collection of 
hundreds of scraps from speeches, books, 
papers, documents of all sorts, assembled 
by Mr. Tetens to prove that the Ger- 
man adoration of war, German “mission 
as a master race,’ German destruction 
of Christ, German erasure of all other 
peoples, and all manner of savage things 
commonly applied to the Nazi mentality 
are essentially German, of the people’s 
very nature. He puts special emphasis 
on his version of the colossal swindle 
and sins of the Weimar Republic. What 
the book sets out to say, it says with 
distressing conviction, always of course 
strictly within the Society’s “task” to 
prove Germany and Hitler one. 

We should like to read an equally 


/ documented answer. 


Exste Oakes Barser 


Brinetnc Up Oursetves. By Helen G. 
Hogue. Scribner’s. $1.50. 


From her rich experience in mental 
hygiene Mrs. Hogue illumines in sim- 
ple and incisive language some funda- 
mental, psychological principles for 
healthy living in a democracy. She 
ably contends that affection and recog- 
nition are the two basic essentials for 
wholesome personality development. 
“In nine years’ experience in a public- 
school mental-hygiene clinic . . . never 
once did I know an individual who 
changed his unhealthy pattern for 
meeting life to a healthier one, except 
in the beginning through relationship 
with someone who helped him to be- 
lieve in himself, to feel wanted and 
worth while. 

Adults as well as children contrive 
devious escapes from exacting duties to 
easier ways of the past. Subtle hang- 
overs from childhood’s frustrations can 
persist through many decades. The 
author’s awareness of society’s ills does 
not blind her to the fact that “much 
that is preached in the name of reli- 
gion and reform comes from the bitter- 
ness of the soul who has felt rejected, 
unloved and consequently has never 
learned how to love.” 

The vigor of democracy issues from 
sound personalities who are able to co- 
operate with, to understand and to 
help others and who have no twisted 
compulsion to hurt and lord it over 
others. The painstaking sifting of vast 
materials necessary for this book never 
once intrudes upon the readable style. 
Psychological findings are here reduced 
into simple, uncommon wisdom. This 
book should be very helpful for parents, 
as well as for the average teacher and 
minister. 

Rosert H. Barper 


Puay Centers ror ScHoout CHImpREN, 
a guide to their establishment and 
operation. By Adele Franklin and 
Agnes E. Benedict. William Morrow 
and Company, New York. $1.50. 


An increasing number of after-school 
play centers are being established as one 
preventive of juvenile delinquency. This 
report of methods used in a New York 
City public school can be studied profit- 
ably by any worker with children of 
from five to fourteen. There are con- 
crete suggestions for getting started and 
for equipment, including makeshifts. 
Administrative details are discussed, 
from checking attendance to interview- 
ing parents, as well as the handling of 
several types of behavior problems. 
Stress is laid on the leader’s knowing 
each child and on giving the child full 
opportunity for development through 
adapting the program to his immediate 
interest and then stretching his hori- 


zons and the club program  simulta- 
neously. Several examples of the 
development of successful club programs 
are helpful. 

Based completely on that maxim of 
progressive education that attitudes are 
more important than skills, this hand- 
book is an efficient exponent of the 
theory that play can teach and still be 
fun. 

Isasen GEHR 


Tue Rise or Curistian Epucation. By 
Lewis J. Sherrill. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This book by Lewis J. Sherrill, pro- 
fessor at Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, may easily be taken by the 
hurried reader as another rehashing 
of the theme with a special emphasis 
on Christian -doctrine. Indeed the 
word rise in the title may give the 
reader the wrong cue. ‘The careful 
reader will find it very fruitful, how- 
ever. This reader suggests that stu- 


_dents familiar with church history as 


conventionally taught, read the last 
chapter first. Here they will get a 
taste of the author’s burden of soul and 
of his pattern of thought. This will 
provide greater interest in the recital 
of details not in themselves too en- 
grossing. One wishes that Dr. Sherrill 
had been less inclusive, and that he had 
used some literary blackjack with which 
to smite the reader into wakefulness 
when he made his very significant con- 
tributions. This reader again and again 
found himself becoming aware of having 
read something important and then 
going back to find it. If he had read 
the last chapter first he would have 
been much more alert. 

Dr. Sherrill is a thoughtful and thor- 
ough student of Christian history, and is 
thoroughly informed. Anyone will profit 
by his recital in vital bits of informa- 
tion. The reviewer acknowledges in- 
debtedness at many points such as on 
the function of the creeds, the relation 
of the doctrine of original sin to the 
practice of infant baptism) etc., and it 
is certain most readers will be sim- 
ilarly rewarded. 

Dr. Sherrill seems to be wrestling with 
the problem of developing a science of 
ecclesiastical history that will help us 
in resolving the conflict between per- 
sonal autonomy and social control, be- 
tween the symbolic and sacramental! 
emphasis and the conserving of the 
powerful personality of Jesus, etc. He 
has tackled something of major impor- 
tance, and has touched upon so many 
issues of a most consequential nature 
that we should look forward with 
interest to a contribution from him deal- 
ing with the period following the 
Protestant revolt. Let us hope that in 
doing this he will not let his data stand 


(Continued on page 510) 
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CAMP NYDA 


The New York Times of June 11 
announced the opening on July 3 of 
Camp Nyda, a special camp for diabetic 
boys and girls, sponsored by the New 
York Diabetic Association and main- 
tained through solicited contributions 
from friends. The camp is located at 
Walkill, N. Y., and this is its ninth 


_ season. eo ak 


It is interesting to compare the costs 
of this camp with those of our own 
camp at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
The figures released for Camp Nyda 
are as follows: $7,365 for 100 boys 
and girls; $30 per week per child. Last 
year it was estimated that it cost the 
Association of Universalist Women $20 
per week per child. This difference re- 
flects the very careful planning and 
close supervision of the work by the 
chairman of the Birthplace Committee 
and her loyal associates. 


LITERATURE REPORT FROM 
INDIANA 


There are six groups of women in 
the state of Indiana who meet to carry 
out the program of the Association of 
Universalist Women. All six groups 
used the A.U.W. Yearbook in planning 
their programs during the year. Three 
of the groups—Muncie, Oaklandon and 
Richmond—used material from the 
Bulletin and Tue Curistian Leaver 
and other free literature sent out from 
Headquarters. The Muncie group also 
used “Dixie Doings,” as well as the 
Dedication Day Service and the Clara 
Barton Christmas Service. 

The other three groups are Pleasant 
Valley, Salem and Indianapolis. 


Ivy Trittieo, Literature Chairman 


WORLD DAY OF 
PRAYER FOR 1945 


The preliminary outline for the pro- 
gram for World Day of Prayer, to be 
observed on February 16, 1945, has just 
been received. The theme is “The 
Church Universal.” 

The program was prepared this year 
by four writers in London, on behalf 
of the World Day of Prayer Central 
Committee for England, Wales and 
Ireland. 

In a general communication from the 
authors they write: “We British Chris- 
tian women feel strongly that our 
Christian living needs overhauling—that 
something in the nature of spiritual 
education is essential if we are to take 
up the tasks ahead to which we are 
called as part of the world church. 
We of the older churches have lost 
some of the freshness and zeal apparent 


in the earlier years of our history. The 
younger churches, which have been 
born of the last 150 years of world-wide 
witness, in their keenness are ready for 
the teaching and study in a rather 
different way. We would therefore 
ask that if you send our service for 
1945 to the world, you will say that 
we earnestly entreat our sisters in every 
land to take time for preparation prior 
to the World Day of Prayer in the 
study of 1 Peter.” 


This advance notice will enable pro- 
gram chairmen to include the theme 
of World Day of Prayer, “The Church 
Universal,” in the annual calendar. 


SUCCESSOR NAMED 
TO DR. PATON 


The International Missionary Council 
announces the appointment of Rev. 
Norman Goodall, M.A., as_ secretary 
with headquarters in London to succeed 
Rey. William Paton, D.D. Rev. J. W. 
Decker, D.D., is the other secretary of 
the. Council with headquarters in New 
York. The International Missionary 
Council is composed of the national 
missionary conferences and Christian 
councils in twenty-eight countries, and 
is therefore the over-all co-ordinating 
agency of Protestant missionary activi- 
ties throughout the world, and affords 
an effective liaison between the older 
and the younger churches of Christen- 
dom. 

Mr. Goodall was born in 1896. Be- 
fore World War I he learned account- 
ancy in the Treasurer’s Department 
of the City of Birmingham. During 
World War I he served with the Artists’ 
Rifles, being later withdrawn for service 
in Whitehall and the Ministry of Na- 
tional Service. After the war he 
attended Mansfield College, Oxford, 
taking the honor course in theology. In 
1921, he offered himself for foreign 
mission work. Unavoidably detained in 
England, he subsequently was minister 
of Walthamstow Church for six years 
and of New Barnet Church for eight 
years. 


During this time Mr. Goodall main- 
tained both his interest in theology and 
a deep concern for missions. For sev- 
eral years he was chairman of a Con- 
gregational Theological Conference held 
annually either at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and is now a governor of Mansfield 
College and a member of the Min- 
isterial Training Committee of the 
Congregational Union. He became a 
director of the London Missionary 
Society in 1927, a “junior” member of 
the Standing Committee of the Confer- 
ence of Missionary Societies in Great 


Britain and Ireland, and in 1936 was 
appointed by the London Missionary 
Society foreign secretary for India, the 
South Seas and Papua. 


Mr. Goodall has traveled widely. He 
has been in South America, South 
Africa, India, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the South Seas 
and Papua. 


In addition, Mr. Goodall has written 
numerous articles and reported on his 
visits to India and the South Seas. 
He is now writing Volume 3 of the 
official history of the London. Missionary 
Society. His recent pamphlets, Indzan 
Deadlock and Can Indians Unite? have 
been widely recognized as sympathetic 
and penetrating treatments of a very 
difficult subject. 

Mr. Goodall takes up his duties on 
October 1. 


LATIN AMERICA 
LITERACY SEMINAR 


Six church leaders, representing five 
leading Protestant denominations, flew 
to Havana from Miami and Mexico 
City on June 10 to spend three weeks 
in Cuba working with Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, recognized expert in adult 
literacy methods. They studied his 
system of learning to read by the use 
of pictorial phonetic charts and watched 
him at work with illiterate adults. They 
will teach illiterates themselves. 


The work was done in four centers— 
Havana, Cardenas, Santiago and Cama- 
guay. Local arrangements were in the 
hands of Emilio and Alfonso Rodriguez 
of Cardenas College. The project was 
sponsored by the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America and the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America. 

Participating in the seminar were 
Miss Alice Alsup of the Methodist 
Church, who returned from China on 
the Gripsholm last December; Rev. 
Milton Daugherty and Rev. Richmond 
McKinney, Southern Presbyterians, 
missionaries respectively to Brazil and 
Mexico; Solomon Caulker, a member of 
the United Brethren Church, who will 
use the Laubach method in his home- 
land, Sierra Leone, Africa; Miss Helen 
Daniels, a college student who expects 
to serve as missionary for the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A.; and Mrs. 
Velma Shotwell, Western migrant super- 
visor for the Home Missions Council of 
North America, who will introduce a 
literacy program among the agricul- 
tural migrants of Mexican ancestry in 
this country, many of whom cannot 
read either Spanish or English. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


TO A NEW CHURCH-SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The following was written by the 
superintendent of a Universalist school 
as an assignment in the class, “Toward 
an Effective Church School,” at the Re- 
ligious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach last month. It is supposedly to 
a person who has just been given re- 
sponsibility for a church school and who 
is in need of counsel and help. 


Dear Jane: 

So you are going to be the superin- 
tendent of your church school! And 
you ask me to wish you luck! My 
dear, my wishing you all the luck in 
the world won’t help you one bit. You 
need something more concrete than 
that. Do you remember that old 
definition of a work of genius, “one 
part inspiration and nine parts perspira- 
tion”? Well, that applies also to a 
church-school superintendent. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past, both teachers and 
superintendents in churches have been 
like Topsy—they “jest growed’”—and 
that is why some schools have such 
tremendous problems confronting them. 
It is far easier to undertake a new 
project than to correct past mistakes 
before going on to new ideas. However, 
there is no use wasting time bewailing 
the situation. The only thing to do 
is to get busy and see what can be 
done to improve it. Since you ask 
for my suggestions, here they are: 


1: Sit down and admit frankly how 
very little you really know about this 
new job. Then get from the public 
library and from your denominational 
headquarters all the literature you can 
on the subject of church schools—the 
various ways in which they are organ- 
ized; the type of program used for 
teaching and worship; their relationship 
to the total program of the church; 
various means of stimulating and hold- 
ing interest, ete. You will get enough 
of this to keep you busy reading for 
weeks, but it is the only way I know 
in which to prepare to do an adequate 
job. All this literature will be helpful 
to you. It will, however, be of a general 
nature, so 


2: Think through all you have learned 
from this reading. From the knowledge 
acquired, decide on a few main objec- 
tives for your school. Make a complete 
survey of the school as it now functions. 
Note in what ways it is satisfactory and 
in what ways you feel it should be 
changed. From the reading you have 
done decide what things can be adapted 
to your particular school. Then write 


- or talk to the head of your Sunday 


School Association or Department of 
Religious Education, presenting your 


The Grove at Ferry Beach 


“The best ever” was the general 
verdict passed on the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute conducted by the G.S.S.A. 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, July 8-15. An 
account of it appears on page 496. 

Full-time delegates numbering 100 
were there from Universalist churches 
in ten states: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont. 


individual school problems and asking 
for suggestions in solving them. Also, 
talk to as many church-school workers 
as you can in your community because 
they will have been grappling with some 
of the same difficulties and may have 
discovered the solutions, and a little bit 
of practice is worth a lot of theory. 


3: While all this is going on, try to 
get on close personal terms with both 
your children and your teachers, be- 
cause your success will ultimately 
depend on your understanding of them 
and your ability to work with them. 
All the knowledge you have acquired, 
all the help from headquarters, all the 
equipment you may be able to obtain, 
will be quite useless unless the human 
factor is successfully dealt with. After 
all, the most important objective of a 
church school should be to _ foster 
Christian character in the children and 


' you will never achieve this unless you, 


yourself, are a living example of such 
living; unless you can develop an at- 
mosphere of friendship, co-operation and 
idealism in your school. 


4: Have a consultation with your 
minister. He has been trained in this 
kind of work; he has a vital interest 
in your task; he can suggest ways in 
which to improve the quality of teacher 


material; he can make the necessary 
co-ordination between the school and 
the rest of the church’s educational 
program. 


5: Plan now to attend a Religious 
Education Institute conducted by your 
denomination. You not only get actual 
concrete suggestions but acquire that 
intangible something which comes from 
fellowship in a great cause which is a 
sustaining force in your work. You 
also learn that all the troubles in the 
world are not concentrated in your 
school—they are pretty well spread out 
among your fellow workers—and you 
decide that you dare not feel too sorry 
for yourself when other people are 
meeting the same troubles with courage 
and good cheer. 


6: Be prepared to go slowly. “Rome 
was not built in a day.” Neither was 
a good church school. Keep your goals 
before you and do not get too im- 
patient if you cannot land on the top 
rung of the ladder in oné bound. You 
will naturally be concerned because 
your school has been slipping and want 
to rebuild it as quickly as possible, 
but remember that size is not the only | 
criterion of a successful church school. 
“Wherever two or three are gathered 
together in my name’—keep that in 
mind and resolve that your gatherings 
will be worthy of that “name”; that 
no matter how small the numbers, you 
will give them of your best; that your 
aim is not how to make a reputation 
for yourself but how you can serve 
these children, how you can help give 
them the foundations on which to build 
their lives so that they may help build 
a better world. 


Last but not least: Do not depend 
entirely on the material aids which I 
have suggested, but go apart and seek 
spiritual guidance and a renewal of 
that inner strength without which none 
of us can carry on. ‘There will un- 
doubtedly be times when you feel dis- 
couraged; when the burden seems too 
heavy to carry; when you cannot see 
results; when it seems that nobody 
cares about your task. Then you will 
need the comfort of that guiding hand 
and the assurance of a steady faith 
that there is nothing more important 
in this wide world than ministering to 
the spiritual development of children. 


To be a church-school superintendent 
is an opportunity to make our lives 
count. We should meet it with joy 
and prepare for it with thoroughness, 
so that when the call comes we may 
step forth with confidence, loyalty and 
consecration, saying, “Here am I, Lord, 


send me. Yours in the faith, 
Bess 
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Dean and Mrs. Atwood Celebrate Golden Wedding Anniversary 


= 


Above is the family group present at 
the reunion dinner held July 16, at the 
home in Canton, N. Y., of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Atwood who celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary July 18. 

Shown in the photograph (left to 
right) are: 

Bottom row: Mrs. Malcolm S. Black, 
South Orange, N. J.; John M. Atwood, 
Jr., New Hartford, holding his grand- 
niece, Pamela Dunn of Syracuse; and 
Mrs. Ralph Harwood, Syracuse, these 
three being the children of Dr. and 
Mrs. Atwood. 

Second row (seated): Editor Willis- 
ton Manley, brother-in-law of the At- 


woods; Miss Nora Atwood, a sister, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Atwood; and Miss Alice Atwood, a 


sister, also of Washington. 


Third row: Mrs, Atwood Manley, 
Miss Peggy Manley, Malcolm S. Black, 
Mrs. J. M. Atwood, Jr., Miss Altie 
Schooley, Mrs. Katherine S. Church, 
Ralph Harwood. 

Top row: Miss Elaine Manley, At- 
wood Manley, Miss Janet Manley, Miss 
Jean Black. 

Others present at the dinner but ab- 
sent from the picture were: Miss Judith 
Woodhead, a niece, and Mrs. Richard E. 
Sykes, a cousin of the Atwoods. 

At the family gathering a Book of 
Memory containing more than 150 
letters from relatives and friends was 
presented to Dean and Mrs. Atwood. 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, July 
18, scores of friends went to the Atwood 
home to offer congratulations and good 
wishes. 


PARTY FOR MISS FOLSOM 

With no chance to dodge any fare- 
well ceremonies, Miss Ida M. Folsom, 
executive director of the Association of 
Universalist Women, was brought from 
her office late in the afternoon of July 
26 to the large rooms on the first floor 
of 16 Beacon Street to find fellow 
workers of Universalist Headquarters 
gathered to honor her. 

Besides every executive and clerk in 
the building, there were present 
Georgene Bowen, former head of Black- 
mer Home, Tokyo, now head of a settle- 


ment house at 49th Street and First 
Avenue, New York City; Miss Martha 
Stacy, back from Labrador and doing 
volunteer work at Headquarters until 
her school in Connecticut opens; Miss 
Mary Lillie of Columbus, field worker 
of the Ohio Convention; and Robert 
Needham. 

Ice cream and cakes were served and 
then Dr. Cummins very feelingly spoke 
of the four years’ service of Miss Folsom 
and presented her with a beautiful copy 
of Treasury of the Familiar, edited by 
Ralph L. Woods. 


Though taken off her feet, as she , 
declared, by the unexpected event, 
Miss Folsom kept her head and made a 
witty and happy response, inviting all 
of Headquarters to hold a retreat in her 
large house at Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, 
and all itinerant Universalist workers to 
pull her Jatchstring. 

There was genuine regret over the 
ending of the service of this competent 
executive. 

The Courtesy Committee—Mrs. Shinn 
and Miss Thomas—assisted by Mrs. 
Dunn and Miss Brown, were in charge. 


J. Vo 3% 


ROSE-OSTRANDER 

Rev. David Drew Rose, minister of 
the Church of the Universal Fellowship, 
Orono, Maine, and Miss Margaret 
Florence Ostrander of Seattle, Wash.., ° 
were married, July 30, in the University 
Congregational Church of that city by _ 
the bride’s father, Dr. Clinton E. 
Ostrander, minister of the church. 

The former Miss Ostrander, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Washington, 
is associate secretary of the Maine 
Christian Association of the University 
of Maine. 

Mr. Rose is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass. 


LANGWILL-FARNHAM 

Frank H. Langwill and Miss Gladys W. 
Farnham, both of Boston, were married 
by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., in his 
home in Brookline, Mass., on July 22. 

Mrs. Langwill belongs to Bangor, 
Maine. Two members of her family 
were parishioners of Dr. Coons when he 
was minister of the Universalist church 
in Pittsfield, Maine. 


INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

The Institute of World Affairs is be- 
ing held at Warner, N. H., August 
19-26. Those conducting courses are 
Prof. James L. Tryon of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Allen H. 
Lester of the’ U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Prof. Herbert F. Rudd of 
the University of New Hampshire; and 
Dr. Arthur I. Andrews. Reviews of 
important publications dealing with 
world problems will be given by Mrs. 
Martha Neal Crosby, director of the 
book exhibit. Miss Florence R. Kelly 
of the Medford, Mass., high school will 
talk on “International Partisanship in 
the Teaching of History.” There will 
be two illustrated Jectures—one on 
Balkan life by Mrs. Alice L. G. An- 
drews, and the other on the Chinese 
people by Mrs. Herbert F. Rudd. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will take place at 9 am. on the 
28rd in the parlors of the Congregational 
church at Warner. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 

Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
ial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 
Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 

professions. 


Mivarp H. Juncxs, President 
Harotp E. B. Srretcut, Dean 


‘TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


MR. MEYER ORDAINED 


Guy Wheeler Meyer was ordained to 
the ministry and installed as minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Stock- 
ton, Ill., on Monday, June 26. Rev. 
M. C. Nachlas, pastor of the Unitarian 
church of Marietta, Ohio, offered the in- 
vocation; Rev. Horton Colbert of the 
Universalist church of Rochester, Minn., 
led in the responsive reading; Rev. H. L. 
Michael of the Federated Church .of 
Sycamore, IIl., read the scripture lesson; 
Rev. Donald Harrington, associate 
minister of the Community Church, 
New York City, preached the sermon; 
and H. Leroy Gage, chairman of the 
board, led in the act of ordination and 
the act of installation, both of which 
acts were performed by the congrega- 
tion, not by any ecclesiastical power. 

Mr. Harrington then offered prayer, 
Mr. Colbert gave the charge to the 
minister, and Mr. Michael extended the 
hand of fellowship. Rev. Homer Jack, 
Ph.D., minister of the Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, Kan., next gave the charge 
to the congregation. This was followed 
by a welcome to the community by 
Rev. Wesley Jensen, chairman of the 
Association. 


Ministerial There was 
beautiful music—some great - hymn 
singing—and then Mr. Meyer pro- 


nounced the benediction. 


A reception 
followed. 


MAJOR SMITH 


Gilman W. Smith, a major in the 
U.S. Army during World War I and an 


employee of the U. S. Government for, 


some years after the war, died in the 
Veterans Hospital, Los Angeles, July 12, 
after an illness of two years. He was 
eighty-five. 

In the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, Major Smith was 
universally liked and admired. He was 
on the Board of Management for sev- 
eral years and rendered service that 
was both clearheaded and kind. 

Funeral services were held, July 17, 
in the First Congregational Church, Los 
Angeles. The body was cremated and 
the ashes were shipped to Arlington 
National Cemetery, near Washington. 

Mrs. Smith, who was an active mem- 
ber of our Washington church, died a 
few years ago. One son, Donald T. 
Smith of Los Angeles, survives. 

Gilman Walter Smith was graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 
the class of 1880, having taken an en- 
gineering course. For twenty years he 
was in the service of the Chicago and 
St. Paul Railway. During the last ten 
years of this service he was assistant 
superintendent of the Bridges and Build- 
ings Department. He then went to St. 
Louis for the American Bridge Com- 
pany and directed construction of the 
Municipal Free Bridge, one of ‘the 
longest in the country. While stationed 
in Washington, he was personnel officer 
of camp construction. 

Wherever he was located he supported 
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the Universalist church and attended 
services faithfully and did well his 
part. 


BRIDGEPORT WOMEN 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The A.U.W. of the First Universalist 
Church of Bridgeport, Conn., held its 
annual meeting May 23. Dessert was 
served. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
George A. Smith; vice-president, Mrs. 
Arthur K. Litchfield; secretary, Mrs. 
Joseph Barratt; treasurer, Mrs. F. L. 
Bishop; Department of Education, 
chairman, Mrs. Alfred N. Blackford; 
Department of Outreach, Mrs. J. Albert 
Robinson; Department of Finance, Mrs. 
Eva B. Hastings; Department of De- 


nominational Activities, Mrs. Joseph 
Barratt. : 
Mrs. Arthur K. Litchfield of this 


church was chosen treasurer of the 
Bridgeport Council of Church Women. 

The ladies of the church served 
luncheon to the Fairfield County 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
on June 7. 


UNION SERVICES 
AT STERLING 


Union services are being held in the 


First Parish Church (Unitarian) , 
Sterling, Mass., during August. Prof. 
Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts College 


preached on August 6, Rev. Eric A. 
Ayer of Medfield on the 13th. Rev. 
Myron W. Fowell of the Massachusetts. 
Congregational Conference will occupy 
the pulpit on the 20th, and Dr. Daniel 
W. Staffeld, also of the Massachusetts. 
Council of Churches, on the 27th. Rev. 
Rubens Rea Hadley is the minister of 
this church. 


ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE 
TO LANGDON 


The annual Ancestors’ Day and Pil- 
grimage to the Old Meeting House at 
Langdon, N. H., will be held on Sunday, 
August 27. Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
superintendent of Universalist churches 
for New Hampshire, will conduct the 
morning service at eleven o’clock and 
will also preach the sermon. At the 
afternoon service, at two o'clock, the 
speakers will be Rey. Sidney J. Willis. 
of Manchester and Rey. Marshall Eck 
of Marlboro. 

Those making the pilgrimage will 
bring a picnic lunch. Coffee will be 
served by the ladies of the church. 
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REOPENING 


DAY 


POST CARDS 


No. 1849 


A card that can be used for all the upper 
grades in the school. On the address side is 
an appealing welcome back to school and 


church. 


No. 1849 


Nos. 1847 and 1848 


Reopening Day Cards for Church 


$1.25 per 100 in any quantity 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


No. 1848 


PERSONALS 


Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., who was 
in Boston the week of August 13, went 
to Washington, D. C., for the funeral 
of Miss Minnie Curry, August 18. Miss 
Curry, a daughter of the late Rev. 
W. W. Curry, died August 15. 


Dr. A. Lynn Booth and Dr. Walter 
Henry Macpherson are attending the 
Pastors Institute, University of Chicago. 
Dr. Booth is supplying the pulpit of 
the Community Church, South Bend, 
Ind., during August. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons: of Orange, 
Mass., on his vacation took courses in 
the Social Workshop of the Harvard 
Summer School. He attended the In- 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


stitute of International Relations at 
Ferry Beach, 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Wood- 
stock, Vt., has been on a visit to the 
cottage of her son’ at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., to see Evelyn Canfield Morgan, 
one year old, her great-granddaughter. 
This child has three living great- 
grandparents. 


Miss Marjorie L. Leslie, secretary in 
the office of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, returned from va- 
cation on August 7. She spent part 
of the time at Ferry Beach. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the General Sunday School 
Association, has been in Stowe, Vt., for 
the past two weeks on vacation. 


Miss Dota J. Brown of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House is on vaca- 
tion. She will return to the office 
August 28. 


Miss Esther A. Richardson, general 
secretary of the Universalist Church of 
America, is spending her vacation at 
her summer home in Scituate, Mass. 


Rev. and Mrs. Emerson S. Schwenk 
of Chicago, Ill., announce the birth of a 
second daughter (Mary Ann) July 28. 


Mrs. Edward L. Shinn, receptionist at 
Headquarters, 1s on vacation at Water- 
boro and East Parsonsfield, Maine. 


Ensign Warren Hindenlang of the 
Navy Air Force, only son of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Hindenlang of Hyde Park, Mass., 
owner of the cottage back of “Under- 
wood” at Ferry Beach, has been re- 
ported missing in action in mid-Pacific. 
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A telegram to this effect was received 
at Ferry Beach, August 12. A minute 
of silence was observed at the Sunday 
service in the grove next day. Ensign 
Hindenlang’s engagement to Barbara 
Woodland was announced over a year 
ago. 
Woodland, owner of the cottage nea 
“The Quillen.” 


Mrs. Albert D. Bell, wife of the min- ; 


ister of the Hutchinson Universalist 
church, has been sppointed depart- 
mental superintendent of the Kansas 
State Fair, which is operated by the 
state. 


Rey. Douglas Frazier has resigned 
his position as director of the De- 
partment of Youth Activities of the 
Universalist Church of America for 
personal reasons, effective September 1. 
He has already left Universalist Head- 
quarters, takmg August as vacation. 
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so much in the way of his own convic- 
tions. His studious modesty is most 
commendable, his writing is smooth and 


simple, but one feels that in his story - 


there’s a charge of dynamite that has 
not been ignited. 
Ancus H. MacLuan 


Obituary 
MRS. GEORGIANNA S. ROPES 


Danvers, Mass., lost its oldest resident 
in the death on June 29 of Mrs. Georgianna 
S. Ropes. 

Mrs. Ropes, the daughter of Samuel G. 
and Betsy (Nichols) Bazin, was born in 


Merrimac and lived in Danvers for more 


than eighty years. She was an active worker 
in the Universalist church, and later in 
Community Church, when the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches were federated. She 
was a long-time member of the Danvers 
Women’s Association and a life member of 
both the Association of Universalist Women 
and the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
She was a familiar and well-loved figure 
at Ferry Beach for many years. Her two 
great interests in life were her family and 
her church. I 

Mrs. Ropes leaves two daughters, Miss 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
‘versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


She is the daughter of Charles, . 


August 19, 1944 


Secretary Wanted 


A denominational organization at 
Universalist Headquarters has a 
vacancy for a general office secretary. 
Permanent position. Address M, 
care of Tae CuristiAN L&aApER, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Bessie P. Ropes, retired librarian, and Mrs. 
Lorenzo W. Lovelace, and a sister, Mrs. 
Abbie J. Hall, all of Danvers. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, July 
2, her former pastor and long-time friend, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Casco, Maine, officiat- 


ing. Burial was in the family vault in 
Walnut Grove Cemetery. 


ARTHUR BYRON SMITH 


Arthur Byron Smith, a prominent resident 
of Orange, Mass., died on July 3 after an 
illness of five days. Funeral services were 
held, July 6, at his home and were conducted 
by Rev. William Morgan of Haverhill and 
Rev: Charles H. Emmons of Orange. Burial 
was in West Branch Cemetery, Colrain. 

Arthur B. Smith was born in Colrain 
seventy-one years ago. His parents were 
Arthur A. and Flora Hillman Smith. For 
generations his ancestors have been promi- 
nent in the civic and social life of his native 
town. 

Upon graduation from Powers Institute 
at Bernardston, Mr. Smith went into busi- 
ness. For twenty years he was an execu- 
tive of the Leavitt Machine Company of 
Orange, of which his grandson, Frederick A. 
Dexter, is now president. 

He was a member of the Masonic orders 
in Shelburne Falls and Athol and of Melha 
Temple of Springfield, and was a past master 
of Mountain Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Shel- 
burne Falls. He was also a member of the 
Sons of Veterans in Colrain. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Charlotte Hicks; one daughter, Mrs. Marian 
Foster of Washington; a grandson, Fred- 
erick A. Dexter; a granddaughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bell of Magnolia; a sister, Mrs. 
Martha Donelson of Shelburne Falls and 
North Attleboro; and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Notices 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 116th annual combined sessions of 
the Maine Universalist Convention will be 
held in the Universalist church at Water- 
ville, September 18, 19 and 20. 

The following changes in the Constitution 
and bylaws are proposed: 


Constitution 


To amend Article III, Section 1, by strik- 
ing out the words “United States” and 
inserting the word “America.” 

To amend Article VI by striking out the 
word “Conventions” and substituting the 
word “Assemblies.” 

To amend Article VI by striking out the 
words “General Convention of Universalists” 
and substituting the words “General 
Assembly of the Universalist Church of 
America.” 

To amend Article III, Sections 1 and 2, 
by striking out the words “General Conven- 
tion” wherever they appear and substituting 
the words “Universalist Church of America.” 

To amend Article VI by striking out the 
words “General Cenvention” and substitut- 
ing the words “Universalist Church of 
America.” 

Bylaws 


To amend Article I, Section 2, sixth 
paragraph, by striking out the words 
“General Convention” and substituting the 
words “Universalist Church of America.” 

To amend Article VI, Section 2, Division 
8, by striking out the words of the whole 
division and substituting the words “Author- 
ize the Ordination of Candidates for the 
Ministry in accordance with the Laws of 


Government, Fellowship and _ Discipline 
adopted by the Universalist Church of 
America.” 


Kenneta C. Hawkxss, Secretary 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The fiftieth annual sessions of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of Maine will 
be held in the Universalist church at 
Waterville, September 18 and 19, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 
Dora S. Wisu, Secretary 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Cali- 
fornia Universalist Convention will convene 
at Throop Memorial Universalist Church, 
Pasadena, Calif., August 23, 1944, at ten 
o’clock, for the examination of Richard Knost 
as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. 

Percy T. Smirn, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE i 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The following persons having entered into 
secular work, their names are removed from 
the Fellowship rolls: Lewis R. Lowry, Dil- 
worth Lupton, Francis W. Sigler, Philip 
Mayer. 

Srantey C, Srauz, Secretary 
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Crackling 


At a conference of Negro ministers 
the question of how a sermon should 
be planned was asked. An old man with 
silvery hair arose. with dignity and 
deliberation, and said, “Bred’ren, I tells 
you how I does it. I takes ma tex’ 
and ’splains hit; den I mystifies hit until 
I can sprangle out for a while, and den 
I puts in de rousements.’—Contributed 
by Homer C. Lyman to Reader’s Digest. 


Something black crashed into her 
brain, melting at once into a flood of red 
color with broad interlacing veins that 
seemed to jeer and wink at her. 

She felt a sickening jar—a sharp pain 
—then oblivion... . 

Can Kate come out of this awful acci- 
dent physically and mentally intact?— 
From a story in Liberty. 

Well, we came out of that first sen- 
tence in fair shape—The New Yorker. 


. 


The question of careers for young 
people is an important one. There 
was a man who confessed to his friend 
that he did not know what to do about 
his son,.who wanted to be a racing 
motorist. His friend said, “Well, what- 
ever you do, do not stand in his. way.” 
—Heiantuus in Public Opinion. 


A man returning home in the early 
hours saw a notice on a factory door. 
It read: “Please ring the bell for the 
caretaker.” 

He gave the bell a terrific pull, nearly 
dragging it from its socket. Shortly a 
sleepy face appeared. 

“Are you the caretaker?” asked the 
man. 

“Yes,” came the reply. “What do you 
want?” 

“T just want to know why you can’t 
ring the bell yourself.” —Tit-Bits. 


Mrs. Newlywed: Guess what I’ve 
cooked for your dinner. 

Mr. Newlywed: I'll try. Let me see 
it—Indianapolis News. 


Mrs. Blank had a burglary. When 
the news got about, a neighbor called on 
her in great excitement. 

“T saw one of the burglars!” she de- 
clared. “He was standing just inside 
the gate, and kept peeping out at the 
road and then glancing back at the 
house. He was evidently keeping watch 
for the men inside.” ; 

Mrs. Blank was all agog. 

“What was he like?” she inquired. 

“He was a little man, very shabbily 
dressed. I couldn’t see his face prop- 
erly. He had an old hat pulled 
down over it. He was a fellow you’d 
feel suspicious about at once.” 

“What time was this?” asked Mrs. 
Blank. 

“Just after 11.” 

Mrs. Blank stiffened. 

“That was Mr. Blank,” she said 
icily."—Eachange. 
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HELP US CELEBRATE! 
HOW? 


BY GIVING TO THE 


125th Anniversary Fund of $125,000 


in any of the following ways: 


1. GIFTS OF FREE MONEY. No matter how large or small the amount you send, it 
will help'us: We are striving for $10,000 in free gifts. Gifts are deductible for tax purposes. 
2. MEMORIAL FUNDS FOR PARTICULAR PURPOSES. We need at least $25,000. 

3. ANNUITIES. Purchase an annuity with the Universalist Publishing House! We will 
guarantee an income for the rest of your life. Write to Mr. Wyman stating your age and » 
the amount you wish to invest and he will do the rest. (At maturity of annuity the principal 
can become a memorial fund if desired.) 

4. BEQUESTS IN WILLS. Have you remembered the Universalist Publishing House 
in your will? If so, will you write to us stating the amount? The information will be kept 
confidential. If not, put a bequest in your will and notify us. Use this form: 

({ I give and bequeath the sum of to the Universalist Publishing House, I)» 
a corporation, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


5. ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. A vital part of the 
total fund is the goal of $10,000 for endowed subscriptions. One hundred dollars will endow 
your subscription for the rest of your life. You may pay in installments between now and 
February 28, 1945. One hundred such subscriptions are needed. Endow your own sub- 
scription, or one for a friend or an institution! 


Address correspondence to Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


The September 16th number of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Will Be a Special Religious Education Number 


This number of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER will be filled with practical 
and helpful articles on religious education both for children and adults. 
Small churches and large are considered. 


YOU WILL WANT TO PLACE THIS USEFUL TOOL IN THE HANDS 
OF ALL YOUR LEADERS. 


A limited number of extra copies will be available at 15 cents each. 
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Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my order for copies of the September 16th issue of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER dedicated to religious education. 


